








Three Dates 
To Remember! 











Although we're feeling the summer heat right now just 
as much as you, we'd like to remind you of three important 
Christmas dates that mean extra hobby dollars for you. 


Last fall a large number of hobbyists planned to use the 
classified advertising columns of the pre-Christmas issues of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES to sell special holiday gift items. Frankly 
we ignored our regular closing dates for advertising and ac- 
cepted every bit of this copy we possibly could—as late as 
10 days after the deadline. Still many hobbyists with an eye 
to some extra Christmas business lost sales because their copy 








arrived too late. 


In order that you will not miss any holiday business this 
Christmas we'd like to remind you of the following closing 
dates for late fall issues: 








OCTOBER ISSUE CLOSES AUGUST 10 
NOVEMBER ISSUE CLOSES SEPTEMBER 10 
DECEMBER ISSUE CLOSES OCTOBER 10 











All you need do to realize extra money from your hobby is sit down and describe the product or service 
you have to sell as simply as possible, give sizes, colors, prices, etc. Then count the words and enclose payment 
at the rate of 12 cents per word in an envelope addressed to Classified Advertising Department, Profitable 


Hobbies, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City, 16. Missouri. 


—- (SSSSeeee 


To be sure of getting all the sales available, why not just multiply the cost of a single insertion by three 


and make your order for all three months? 


Classified Advertising Manager 
Profitable Hobbies Magazine 
24th and Burlington 

Kansas City 16, Missouri 
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N THIS space in the April issue of 
I PROFITABLE HOBBIES we asked you 
this question: “Do you want to read 
about the hobbies of the famous, or do 
you prefer to read about the hobbies of 
the man next door, the woman down 
the street, and the little boy across the 
alley?” 

The returns now seem to be in on 
this question and your verdict is rather 
overwhelmingly in favor of plenty of 
articles about ordinary, down-to-earth 
people, who may not be famous, but 
who have had the patience, the intelli- 
gence, the ambition, the skill to realize 
the utmost out of their hobbies not only 
in terms of money, but in enjoyment 
and personal ‘satisfaction. Many of you 
said that if some famous man had a 
genuine hobby, and if his experiences 
in developing it would be of value to 
others, you would be delighted to read 
about it. But the consensus was over- 
whelmingly against printing articles 
about hobbies of the famous, just be- 
cause they were famous, and regardless 
of the merit of the hobby. Most of you 
apparently are prepared to judge a man 
more readily by his hobby and how he 
carries it on than by his degree of 
celebrity. 

A great many of you took the 
time and trouble to write us your 
answers to our question. We have print- 
ed some of the letters in recent issues 
and are including two more in this 
mgnth’s “You Say” section. We are sorry 
we can’t print them all. To the hundreds 
of you who wrote, we say a sincere 
thank you. Nothing is more helpful to 
an editor than the honestly expressed 
Opinions of his readers. Figuratively 
speaking (and literally, too, if you ever 
happen to visit Kansas City) our editor- 
tal door is always open to all of you. 
You don’t even have to knock. Just 
walk in. 





UR LEAD article this month, “Leath- 
ercraft With a Western Touch,” 

on page 12, is by Frances P. Reid of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, which, by the way, for 
its size seems to us to be one of the most 
hobbying towns in the country. Perhaps 
you remember Mrs. Reid’s other two 
articles in PROFITABLE HOBBIES. “Creat- 
ing Beauty from Lowly Sagebrush” ap- 
peared in the October, 1947 issue, and 
(Continued ow Page 9) 
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ARTICLES 


Leathercraft with a Western Touch 
Copper—Rewarding Pictorial Medium 
Join the Easter Lily Parade 

Sock Doll Success’ Story 
Plate Painting Audubon 
She Sells Ship Space 
Goats—Money-makers With Personality 
A Big Business in Little Trains 
Putting Mother Nature on Film 
Neighborhood Safety Engineer 


FEATURES 
Try For Triangles 


Family Fishing Spinner Factory 
Pinched Plastic Plates 


DEPARTMENTS 


Hobby Huddle 
This Hobby World 
Along the Hobby Book Shelf 
Collecting is My Hobby 

Spinning Records and Memories 


Hobby Parade 
Hobbying in Washington 


Frances P. Reid 

Jaime Anthony Trohatos 
...Dick Chamberlain 
Mabel Wilton 
Thelma Hlobik 
.Jess Covington 
Esther Alman 
Dwight Pennington 
Jewell Casey 
K. M. Kennedy 






































Ann Carpenter 





Ann Foote 





Hobby Town Meeting 
Wonder Working Worms 
Necktie Portraitist 
A Priest’s Ponies 
Write About Children 


This Month’s Crossword Puzzle 
Keeping up with Hobby Products 


James L. Harte 








Ida B. Alseth 
Rosalie W. Doss 


Rena Kay 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP a PROFIT 


IDEAS ¢ MARKETS © EXCHANGES e BUYERS e SELL 





mates 


The charge for classified advertisements is 12 cents a word payable in advance by check, 
cash or money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy 
subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, 
currency or money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of words be sure to 


include name and address. For example: W. 


C. Jones, is three words. Send your copy in at 


once and we will run it in the next available issue. 











AGENTS AND SALESMEN 





RAISING CANARIES pays Bo weds “The 
Canary, Its Care, Breedin; a Reokits, $1.00. 
een Canary, 2839P. x Halsted, Chicago, 








BIG ROOST — Cote and Easily taking orders 

for es line Personalized Initialed vom 

Belts, C. Badges, 2,00 ,000 Emblems. Fast PARENTS—GOOD, CLOTH BOUND, used Boys, 
Write to a Fast Company, Box 48 PH, os Books (4 les, our choice, $1. 00, 
Roanoke, Virginia. paid). Books, 8038 “ (PH), Detroit 6, 

ake ieee Sender 2 er: pen 00 or 13 15 . yrigh “ey instru - Pa mages ras A toe 4 
samples. Glen Arbor, Dept. 103, 1411 Ann qareenes feos ne > eailliek plo contest 


Arbor, Flint 3, Mich. 


ANTIQUES 


ANTIQUES—OLD CHINA, Glass, Figurines, Brass. 
The ite Elephant Shop, Largest of i hig - 3 = 
world, 44 Nashua St., Route 101A, Milford, N > 


APRONS 


MR. & MRS. “GAY NINETIES” Aprons—List for 
stamp. Kiehl, 2917 Fourth N. W., Canton, Ohio. 
NECKTIE APRONS, $2.50. V. Moorman, 2414 
Wallis Ave., Overland 14, Mo. 














hobby, and reveals the secret of how and where 
to win your share—includes a priceless collection 
of prize-winning entries that have actually won 
nearly a million dollars worth of prizes for alert 
contest fans—also includes a bulletin of current 
prize contest announcements that enable you to 
make your bid for fortune without delay. Price 
for all is $2.00 postpaid, returnable within 5 days 
if not completely satisfi Address: National 
Contest Bulletin, 2685-PH, Miami 31, Florida. 


ot 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
“HISTORY AND HANDBOOK on Chinchillas", 











book by pioneer raiser, P. O. Box 327, Garden, 

Calif, 

MAKE $5.00 PER HOUR full 

mg ok, Beby Shoes in. te fe time righ 

Gold, Silver and Peal Pall I details Free. Kiktar; 

Co., 2111 W. Los Angeles 44, Calif. 

SEAMSTRESS TO can CEPORAGS, via mail, 

Must be ‘ost cards not answi Police- 

man, 803 Poe, Detroit 6, Mich. 

YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE! Unpain 

Novelties. fag by on foe mm , Bake ene * 4 
or use as gifts, but buy t ree List. endl 

708 Central, Jerse wv Caty, N. J. 





137 BUSINESS poe nla a lg Order— 
Home— . Particulars Free. Flasco Sales, 2505 
150th St., Flushing, LL, N.Y. 


te cei 
Ee comer complies SX depitied treme’. 2.00 
ee Fe ee ceadion, 47 2008 A, 
aterson 3, N. J. 


OWN MIRROR SHOP. ees lay =e a 
Sprinkle V5, Marion, Tr J 


EARN MONEY AT HOME!-—Enjoy Steady In- 
come—thousands do! Full information sent Free! 


Write Successful Income Builders, 508P, Holl 
wood 28, Calif. x 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES AND STATUES ic 
up. Variety of samples, $1.00. roe list for 
stamp. yA Co., Box 504, Jamaica, N. as 
MONEY selling i 
belts, buckles, badges tie 
name plates. 2,000 puiiene to ieux 
profits, whole or time. Write — 
outfit offer. ookfast Specialties, 

1425, Dept. 86, Providence, Rhode Island. 
MAKE 100% PROFIT. Buy direct from manufac 
a Beautiful line shell and fish scale costume 



























way and novelties. Send two “ia 
t$2 0 >, for samples. Returnable. Free illus- 
trated folder. Wonderland Studio, 4 


709-H, St. Petersburg, Fla. 





HOW TO RUN A or SHOP it ae be | ye 


$2.50. 
uyer. Branford Pablishene 6 on Soak 
on, Mass. 





APRONS—Hostess, gud ———. on ange 4 2 

signs, permanent white organdy. 

Frances Gilley, Jonesboro, Tenn. 

BEAUTIFUL (Butterfly design) Chenille Tea 

Aprons. — “ medium, $1.50. Mrs. Edward 
urster, R. R. 4, Celina, Ohio. 


ART, ART SUPPLIES 
STENCILING ANTIQUE PORNITURE or Tis- 











ware? A 32 with complete instruc- 

tion in Baty ple for beginners. Ay 

12 patterns. $1.00 ostpaid. Edith Blake, 

109 Watlington St., No. Rvs’ Ba 

PEN AND INK PORTRAIT of your pet from 

your snapshot. Two a after you receive 
Satisfaction gu teed. Jeffrey, 





drawing. 

836 , Caney Island Ave., OReockivn, 14 

nS, CoP ey dass Beet 
ew talog over esigns Sd 

Blouses, Scarfs, Household Linens, etc. Send 1 

in coin or stam o defray expenses, refundab! le 

on first order. me Art Studios, 617 Mulbe: 

Des Moines 9, ag 

HOW TO Bec ab Ee go STENCIL TEXTILES 

the book co mateur and professional 

methods. fonts $2. ne. Alby Studio, 1374 

E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, (Stamped envelope 

brings art materials ot ) 


BOOKS 


HOME CRAFT COURSE SERIES, 26 Books Step 
by step, simple, easy to follow instructions — Pro- 
fusely illustrated—many designs—some in full color. 
Write, Mrs. C. 
ing, Pa. 
NEEDLECRAFT ENCYCLOPEDIA—A complete 
instruction book for the Beginner and the ex- 
ced ‘woman. ages, over 1,000 
ustrations; 14 full color plates, pos. Rai $3. kd 
circular. 


postpaid. Or C.O.D. Free 
meyville, West Va. 
pm nage BIBLE, measurin 


ie Np pifts-Sunds 


4 pon me of miniatures. > enue 
50c each postpaid. MoCuxdy. Box 155, Gad Tat, 














Naaman Keyser, Plymouth Meet- 








1%x1% inches. 
= Testament. ener 
ool mt “7 


Oregon. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


40 PAGES MAIL ORDER Plans 10c. Advertiser, 
Big Flats, New York. 

OUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSI- 
NESS Gathering Herbs, Roots, Barks, Flowers, 
Grasses, etc. Over 200 — bring cash 











rices. Complete directory of buyers, dresses 
eed tell ‘Eetesiian S100 J. Kelly 
‘‘Herbcraft,”’ paneer hg H-20, W. Va. 

EARN MONEY AT HOME—Make wash 








bleach. Fast seller. Recipe, $2.00. Cisenale, 39 
Longview Terr., Rochester, N. Y. 

DON’T THROW AWAY those box tops, labels, 
wrappers, from canned goods, etc. y are valu- 
able. Send 25c for price a. Fn Mail Service, 
401 Ghormley, Oakland 3 
EARN MONEY AT HC HOME! Thousands do! 
“Home Worker Magazine’’ tells how. Sample, 
ase. Sizemore, Box 4, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, 














MAKE $3 to $10 per hour in spare time with 
Emrick orkshop, "oing home repair jobs for 
others. Five power tools in one unit (Lathe, 

Press. Ci Saw, Grinder and Sander). Uses 
% H.P. motor. No toy pe  fadect ocr heavy 
work—83 tions. Bu Price—Save 
50%—complete, only $ 495. “Ware for Free 
Literature. Emrick Inc., 1734 Clinton, Kalamazoo, 


Mich. 

HOBBYISTS! MAKE BEAUTIFUL “Sunburst” 
novelty Lamps. clusive, patent protection. 
Yearly Fen Sample lamp_ Prepai $3. 50. 
Sommerville, 431 North Fair Oaks, Pasadena 3 x 


Calif. 
HANDY MEN _ GET Ps tha aig — 


Deluxe 


Cliffurd Jones, 12 10H fade 





re 


ley, Utica, N. Y. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY. Make $79. 00 per week 

addressing envelopes in spare time. struction 

Y o- $1.00. Joe Burnley, Tuskegee Institute, 
a. 


HIGH-TYPE WOMEN TO REPRESENT Beauty 
Counselor Products. Write Beauty Counselor Lode 
Manager, 212 Main in Sue Corinth, N. Y. 


IT WITH S tab _ e 
ome Work—Free See P. Werts, Sharp Park, 





} Arched — WORKERS: Men— 
children can 2 one. Send 25c tym 


Easy w 

Ceredited: for petals ee ishop’s Novel- 

ties, Box ) fer -H., Fiat Wis. 

METALIZE BABY SHOES—Make Rubber Stamps 
Mirrors—Make Plaster 


—Silver 
tao Rubber for making molds. Cotslogs ¢ 
0 Ideas’ Free. Universal Sales, Box 4 
Peoria’ tl. 


MONEY FROM WOOD SCRAPS. Fascinating 
sample and details 10c. Wortontt, 313 Loves 

Lane, Gainesville, Texas. 

SELL WHat oe MAKE! Markets and 

suggestions mar 

low.” $1 OD Mg 

Ave., Los An — , Calif, 


LAZY MEN prpeenn 900% profit, stamping 
key-protectors, dog tags. ’ aniingneere, LaGrange 1, 





























BUTTONS 
HAND LACED TAN LEATHER Bu 50c, 
75c, $1.00 each. Mrs. Ross McGee, Elgin, Texas. 
—_—, oy BUTTON Collection. “et assort- 
ment os, oo ringer 
buttons for 3" 25. 25. The folt “The i 
Button Collector’s Guide,” $1.00. O'R 214 
York Street, Jersey City, "New Jersey. 
CACTI 

AUGUST SPECIAL. 30 different miniature suc 
culent and package mn, ena 350 2.50 Postpaid. 


aRm Ranch, Holtville, Calif. 


COINS 


“HOW TO BECOME ke COIN DEALER” Sim- 
ple, complete instructions plus discount on_all 
ons S Send $1. Neleot Coin Exchange, Box 
46, Rye, N. Y. 

LEARN THE VALUE OF nape in iS and how yrs nd 
lect — So i ol on U. S. 

















from resent, showing collectors 

bos ly po ag ofusely ilustrated, as ais 

$2.25. Hobby Helpers, H-98, ash 

ington 4, D. C. 

Te agg ye a ge bills i the U United States, 

c to $1,000 —— historical set, aume 
ustrated Coin talogue, 25c. Norman S 


Salt Lake 


Nevelsios-Soema ; 
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AUGUST, 1948 


COLLECTIONS 


GAR BANDS. Send 25c for gift and approvals. 
pond Box 21P, Garwood, New Jersey. 


BOOKMATCH COVERS. New, set of 100 from 


all parts of the country, $1.00 Suzannes, 
1710 Balfour, Whittier, Calif. 














BEAUTIFUL RARE REDWOOD. Burl scra " 
suitable for a pe 7 uinds, $20 
stpaid. cLean, 1325 Bryant. St., 
ureka, Cal A 
- CONTESTS 





SURPRISE YOURSELF by winnin mn. 
$10, 000 Checks, New ‘Aaeeneblles, 

d other fabul 
to oh. 
Contest 


rize! 
omes 
ue Nene, goog 's how pot where 
our share! Enclose 3c stamp. National 
ulletin, Box 2685-H, Miami 31, Florida. 


CONTESTS-—Your way to fortune and security. 


Win - why mm cars, radios, etc. Here’s 
how. Alfred Novak, BCULP Davi- 
sion, Chased 13, Ohio. 





ORIGINAL DOLLS like flowers, bees, king Tut, 
etc. 10 to 12 inch. Also molded cloth doll Mebvo 
hand yy Booklet: How to Heads 
and Faces 8 different ways and secret formula, 
50c. Also ask for leaflet on nip Pins. - orig- 
inal, none copied. Storr-Nelson wy ae 2, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

BABY DOLLS I ppt ee! ig CLOTHES. 
Fabric Dolls dressed desired. Write for details. 
Dorable Doll Co., 105 Victoria Pl., Syracuse 10, 
New York. 


TINKLESONN SHOP oo styled dolls and 
beautiful plush animals, m: to ee by Avis 
Rossi, Boston Road, pd ed de 

PAPIER MACHE and wax heads beautifally re- 
sto Send description of heads for estimate. 


My wax restorations are creations! Lewis n, 
3608%4 Prebble St., Bremerton, Wash. 


EDUCATION 


UP TO $8 HOURLY as self trained bottled gas 
lumber. Cuccantoed book $3. Literature Ang 
nsco, Dept. 2, Pasadena 16, Calif. 
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ATTRACTIVE GIFTS—Aprons, Bib Sets, 
Miniatures. Stamp for parti Persinos, 13 te 





Union Blvd hem, Penna. 

HAND-PAINTED ENAMEL- Flower with 
floral designs in oils. 4”, $1.25. 6”, "si 7s Ideal 
hospital or shower Specify color. Grace 


Stetson, 82 Park Avenue, Los Gatos, Calif. 
HAND emty: pe fo we & _ 75c each. 
ug t . Mrs. Booth, 
che Ct., pres P Wash.” 

BEAUTIFUL HANDMADE Seashell Wall 
Plaques Her f $1.20 each. Sea Shell | Suen 
Vases, $ Oit ‘Cloth Blocks stuffed wn cot- 
ton 7 baby Sad each. All Write for 
list of more beautiful gifts. No stamps 
Eo. a orders preferred. Florence’s Gift 
hop, Pennsylvania Furnace, Pa. 

HAND MADE GIFTS for resale. Crochet, em- 
broidered, felt, etc. Send stamp for price list. 
Lombard ‘Novelties, Box 144, Merchantville, N. J. 
HAND, OIL PAINTED po oe Dyn peer 
Dutch Designs, each, $4.00 dozen, 
medium 55c each $6. 00 yo large 70c 
$8.00 dozen. Phyllis Sigafoos, Colmar, Pa. 





Shell, 
, 1425 














WINNING TIPS for Beginnin 
pages, $1.00. Pattillo Agency, 


Contestants—10 
anton, Ala 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


HOBBY TOOL SET: Stainless steel Scroll Sa 

(cuts to 11” center) 6 blades; steel drill and bit: 
steel —_ 3 wood a Bye es | base; cement; pl 
sheets; 3 tterns for making uti- 
ful useful Sesh » plastic objects; complete 
instructions. Entertainment relaxation for all a _ 
Attractively boxed fer only $3.95. Satisfac- 
= m gueran pre free. HOBBY SET, 











CROCHETING 


CROCHETED POTHOLDERS, can be used for 
Table pads. Beautiful Design. $1.95. Price list 
3c — Mary Elisha, 1726 19th Ave., Seattle 








BEAUTIFULLY HAND BLOCKED Crocheted 
Doilies, etc. Orders taken. Mrs. Ora Granter, 2618 
West St., Oakland 12, Calif. 


CUTE DOLLY DRESS Crochet Potholders, any 
color desired, 60c each. Mrs. R. Wallden, 444 2nd 
Ave., Garwood, N. J. 


ORDERS 'TAKEN FOR CROCHET Articles. The 
Crochet Shoppe, Box 544, Columbia, Mo. 


CROCHETED FLOATING TURTLES, complete 
with soap. Choice of colors. Kiddies Delight. $1.00 


postpaid. Mrs. Jessie Goembel, Luverne, Minn 


ORIGINAL—Crocheted Baskets with three cro- 
cheted Sachet Bags, $2.00. Potholders, 50c. Orig- 
inal easy iron Aprons, all colors, $2.00. Eliza- 
se Tyaan 510 Warren St., Hackettstown, New 
lersey. 

















ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


CONNECTOR—For testing Flashlight Batteries, 
Bulbs. 50 cents. Kaser, R. RD. 4, Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC PENCIL: Writes, Engraves all Metals. 








BEAUTIFUL yx TURNED Solid Walnut 


Table Lamps, Wall wiognas, Wood 
ee etc. "Waite for fee folder. H. S. Lolling, 
oodcraft, H Hartsburg, Ill 





WOK MATCHES—Your 








first initials 
ig id. -M-Di Say monogrammed in Gold, gift boxed. 5 So for $1.50, 
ia cg a Beyer Mfg., 229-M-Dixon, Union aid. 1. ‘i C. Barlow. 14 Whitwell Pl, New: 
port, R. 
a sag GIRL PAN HOLDER. Pearl Ha 
EMBLEMS R. 1, Howe, Ind. = 





NATIONAL ELECTION YEAR! Political emblems 
Bp 7 ls. Elephant or mule. 25c each. Bake: 


aker’s, 
, 115 North 17th, Mayfield, Kentucky. 








oe TAKEN FOR CROCHETED 
from Boucle and Chenille. Novelty Chenille Dolls. 
Mrs. Joe Godlevske, Three Lakes, Wis. 





FELTCRAFT 


MEXICAN FELT JACKETS. Mother and daugh- 
ter sets. Hand embroidered. Mrs. Wm. Hoog- 
straten, 110 Balch St., Kalamazoo 33, Mich. 


MAKE IT YOURSELF! Resell! Little girls felt 
animal purses. mate: included—cut out— 
ready to sew. Scotties, Elephants, a “9 50c each. 
Kit of 3 $1.00. Child’s hankie for each purse 
included free for prom ome pies nal for wits, Lombard list 
of other felt kits and cat ag om 

Novelties, Box 144, Pons leer its. 











WOOD AND IVORY CARVINGS of animals and 
characters made to er. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Miss Hermania Anslinger, 918 W. 4th Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 

HAND DECORATED Plastic Ci 
$1.00 each, Postpaid. Esther B. 
Box 68, Georgetown, Mass. 

FOR SALE: FANCY APRONS, ye 25 up. Pot- 
Mrs. Harry 


holders. Gift shops write for list. 
Foley, Minot, N. 


FREE CATALOGUE. Unique, ee inexpen- 
sive gifts. The (sae lite port, Maine. 





tte Boxes, 
older, P. O. 














FIGURINES 
UNPAINTED eee Whalen. 4 
ee tg List Free. Plasticarts, 6 41P Canada, St. 
‘a 





es ‘DRESDEN 7 yr at mcr Kit containing 


and Figurines, 
$4.95 95. Pane Kite $9. pe Plus ae Cc. = D. 
obby King Handicraft Shop, Hopki i 


FISH 








CROCHETING OF ALL KINDS. Ask for what 


TROPICAL FISH: Guaranteed live delivery, Cata- 

















you want. See what I can do. Rosalie Strause, log. ie Bay Aquarium, 8504 North Willow, 
1535 Mono Ave., San Leandro, Calif. Tampa, Fila. 
DOLL FURNITURE FLOWERS 
ASSEMBLE DOLL FURNITURE—¥a5, scale—Kit SEND 25 cents for instructions for preserving 
Also Red Barn, circular Free. Familycraft, e¢@l flowers so they will keep for mon 
lh. I. Wisc. Kelsey, Breton, Alberta, Canada. 
ake —, 5 andthe last fre 4 “23 
lowers in solution they stay fre: to 
DOLLS times as long. 4 





HAVE SICK DOLLS REPAIRED in our H 

Whether they’re modern or ol 
ly insured, and dolls and 

GANsie Doll Hospital, 219 W. Main Rd., Con- 

neaut, on 


STUFFED DOLLS 5 inch to 18 inch, attractively 
dressed, $1.00 to $3.00. Free list. Ray Winston, 
Box 136, Clermont, Fla. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER Corn Husk Dolls. 
About 9 inches and 6 i inches . Carry baskets. 
d dresses. Set of two for $1.00. Add 10c post- 
Miss Lois Neff, Route 4, 








}* and packing. 
thany, Mo. 
SUEBELLE DOLLS—Twins, s, Sen cont 
and Girl. Sold in pairs or ae 
China He ale a at. 2. each. Well, dressed. Goss, 


2456 
COLLECTORS ND +P AWELERS. See the 
dey, al also Antique on and 








Eubank Dolls on 


Glass. Prices reasona ugust special, 6” clown, 
$1.50. Send 10c for illustrated catalog of 100 
dolls. Discount to dealers. —_ Eu Pul- 


a 3214 Pleasant, Hannibal, 

RIZE WINNING Apple Balle YakimApple 
Dane 401 Cherry, Yakima, Wash. 
DOLL LESSONS and Contests. Box 9582-S, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 











. Wie Rowling 7 252 P Face. 
dena Ave., Highland P: 


GEM CUTTING 


GEM MAKING—Fascinating! peer meng Send 25c 
for complete slog, Lapid or 3 mm 

uipment cat Cange 3 est 
aoe Seattle 7, “Wash wd pany 


Enough for % pint. 














GENUINE WOOD Inlay ee These un- 

usual Original week, ape eens Oe, aan 
jieces in Marqu ~~ am... for free Brochure. 

— Gift Shop, 4 Towerhill Lawrence, 
ass. 


i HAND-PAINTED SCARFS, washable, 

; Paes in rayons, nylons, 
gel Rd., one nylons 

= HOBBY-CUTE_ BASKETS 


cards. A ni 
Two for $1. 00. 50. hes: Wil 
ton, R. I. 
GREETING AND VIEW CARDS 
HOME WORKERS. New invention, Bel-dri Floral 





Mick, 





made of greeting 
with cookies or candy. 
William Sisson, Little Comp- 








Cam tremendous demand. Send stamp for par- 
ticulars. Bel-dri, Dept. M. H. Century Bidg., 
Chicago 4, i.’ 





DELUXE CORRESPONDENCE Card Sets; French 
folded Bond od Wetton Sree oe and sepvelopess for any 
pec nee ye ler sets; Water- 

a ae oes and Folders Bay for free 


Originals dra and pub- 
Thea by aes. cheat Hobbyist, 329 Tappan 
=r Brockline 46 i 46, ~ 





REATIVE HAND = ES Cards. Holiday— 
eet Merthe Re Redd, 415 E. Bijou St., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


POST CARD COLLECTORS—5 Views of Hart- 














ford, Connecticut, 25c. MacNeil, Coldbrook Road, 
GIFTS South Glastonbury, Conn. 
THE NEW LOOK. Cameo brooch pin 
and @ and old to match—makes an attractive gift’ to HANDCRAFT 
young an Entire set yours for $1.50 
aid. Ee check, money order & Chicago MINIATURE MING TREES for gifts or 
ameo Gon 6948 Dorchester, Chicago 37, Il. sale. Simple and complete instructions with ma- 


FOR SALE: Beautiful Book Ends and Twin 


Candle pa gas — laster, 5 ~~ 
assorted colors. orse Head, Ship, Bo 

Rain, k ne — et Holders, cae 
size. All $2.29 pair id. Gifts for all oc- 


casions. Order now. ae C. Kendall, 1502 
Franklin Ave., Chariton, Iowa. 


TE YOUR tgs aM with colorful h 








ree Mare sicty) Te Iry. yt oaS a3) 
Ss . » jJewe. — 
White & King, 306 Sea Clift Avenue, See tue, 


New York. 


terials. Send $2.00 for this fascinating and 
itable hobby. 15c for out of state postage. 


Craft, Box 212, Loomis, Calif. 


YOU’LL BE DELIGHTED. A beautiful set 
book ends and ash tray to OE, Book Ends; 
beautiful Arabian horse head with 


rok- 


lH 





clud 1 Set Ends, 1 Ash Tray * match, 
1 Jar Pearl Ivory, 1. Jar Plastic Glaze, "1 Brush 
fasteetiions tox Set $4.95. Firmin 

C. Laureys, S$: 5137 N. Wolcott, 


Chicago 40, Il. 








HANDKERCHIEFS 





LINEN Pane gl — fine crocheted lace. 
Lovely ft FS Fang Pastels or white. 
$1.00 and 50. Esther Hazel, Fort 


pant Montana. 


BEAUTIFUL HAND PAINTED linen handker- 
chiefs. Orders taken. Write for desi + — prices. 
Mabel Fish, West Davenport, New 


DAINTY HANDMADE ae we cro- 
chet edging. $1.00 each. Cash with order. Alice 
Mitchell, P. O. Box 1371, Duncan, Okla. 


HEMSTITCHED HANKIES with white or colored 
— - » 50c. Matthes, 816 Roscoe, Chi- 
cago 














HERBS 


TO = THE SUMMER SALADS that different 
taste our Herb Vinegars. aap — teas 
and delightful cold drinks try Herb Teas 
and Sweet Vinegars. Ye Olden Craft Studio, 81 
Union Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 


HOBBY CLUBS 


FORM A LOCAL HOBBY CLUB. We will sup- 
Bob speakers and suggestions for programs for 
byists in the fields of woodworking, ecwgge 
s and home crafts. Hobby Clubs of 
Tupeien. 213 Palace Building, Hartford 3, Conn. 











COLORFUL CERAMIC JEWELRY, originally dif- 
He a Me tt 8 A Saj Studio, 

rown or Dn omina' tu Oo, 
910 State, Pullman, Wash, ee . 


CAMEO PIN AND EARRINGS—Have metal ear- 
wires and safety catch—60 cents set. Two sets 
$1.00. Prepaid. Miss L. Moltros, 336 N. Central 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 


CROCHETED SWEET PEA Earrings, all colors, 
$1.00. Instructions, 10c, plus stamp. Eleanor 
Tomasko, 1223 Marengo, Forest Park, Il. 


BEAUTIFUL, GOLD-WIRE Earrings, fifty cents. 
Dortha Barnhart, Rossville, Indiana. 


COMPLETE KIT, directions for beautiful — 
Necklace, Earrings, $1.25. Lg ae ong 

tions separate, 15c. Seashell Brooch or 

Kit, 40c each. Handcraft Cottage, 2223 tes oritd 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


CLEVER DOUBLE BUTTERELY Earrings, $1.00. 
go workmanship. Constance Shafer, 362 
Wright, Naperville, Il 


—- A MINNESOTA STONE for Luck.” 
Introductory offer, $1.00. No two alike. Be in- 
dividual. Stonecutting and Polishing, 449 Upton 
Ave., So., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


TO ENHANCE THE BEAUTY of your summer 
frocks, add a pair of tiny Shell Earrings, crescent 
shaped, $1.50. Brooches to match if desired, 
$1.50. “Vere”, Box 1831, New Haven, Conn. 























PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


LEARN MAGIC, VENTER OQUISM, Mind read- 
ing. Particulars . William Quackenbush, Big 
Flats, New York. 


SILVER MIRRORS, glassware with simple appli- 
cain of i et ? ane ee ee ounce nes 
supply postpai . uct 

144, Eanhen, New Jersey ws 


BOOKLET, “Working Your Way Through Col 
wal $1.00. Lee Dickinson, Box 385, Teno 











LUMINOUS PIGMENTS (Powders). Glowell 
Co., 475-P Fifth Ave., New York 17, New York. 
IRIS—FALL PLANTING meyed. doz., $1.10, 

Waxed Sweet Peas, mixed, doz., 60c. Hen Pot 
Holders, crocheted ge Book Marks, 35c each, 
Belle Belcher, English, In 


EXPERT PIPE REPAIRS—Push Stems, $1.00; 
Screw Stems, $1.25; Cash with order. No C.O. O.D, 
Returned Postpaid. Myers — Shop, 29 Prince- 
ton Dr., W. Asheville, 


WASHABLE QUILT PIECES 3 pound package, 
$1.66. Cloth applique hand decorated Station 

12 sheets with envelopes, $1.00. Sock Doll 
$1.50. Artificial 











$1.25. Fancy Aprons, 
Waxed Bronzed Roses, $1.25 doz. Lula Hughes, 
English, Ind. 





ILLUSTRATED WHOLESALE CATALOG 10c. 
Bargains galore. Stafford, Box 5211-PH, In- 
dianapolis 1, Ind. 


? 





HOBBY SUPPLIES 


KNITTING 





PROFITABLE, EASY, EXCITING. Make charm- 
ing flowers, corsages, lapel animals for home, 
ts, sales. Literature free. Write today. Velva 
rtcrafts, 324-P East 14, New York 3, New York. 


HOME CRAFTSMEN 


JIGSAW PATTERNS—Full size New, Origi 
signs, Illustrated Folder 10c. Joaness 
P. O. Box 141 D-1B, Omaha 7, Nebr. 


PATTERNS: Lawn Ornaments, Weathervanes, 

Letters, Numerals, Silhouettes, Plaques, Frames, 

Toys, Jig & rr age tee Pl Novelty Furni- 

ture. Craft—Hobby Books—Booklets, Decals, Tools 

Further de free. Wo-Met Shop, Ashburn, 
a. 








al de- 
atterns, 








HAND SANDING TEDIOUS? Build your own 
bench belt sander in two evenings. Plans, $1.00. 
F, Young, Sandy Spring, Maryland. 

SPECIAL OFFER: 80 full size Toy Novelties and 


Lawn Ornament Patterns, only $1.00. Lynds, 
Box 193G, Medway, Mass. 





HAND KNIT Ears of Corn Potholders, $1.85 
= postage prepaid. Margaret Kelly, 711 South 
oplar, Wichita 9, Kansas. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHER SCRAP — Bargain assortment — 50c 
pound. Donroy, Box 41, Bethel, Conn. 


CARVERS, TOOLERS, AND Leathercrafters: We 
have ~ uine western Russet Saddle leather plain 
dress belt straps. 1 inch wide, $1.20 postpaid, 
each —— ¥% inch in width, add 25c. hese 
Par ¢ are for belt straps up to 40 inch waist. 
or each additional 1 inch waist measurement, 

5c. We allow for buckle lap and _billet. 
Colorado Saddlery S. SR caid 18th Street, Denver 

» Colorado. Dept. P 


TOOLERS, CARVERS, TINKERERS: 1 pound 
package Russet Saddle leather rere Senn ase 3} 
shapes and sizes appran. 3”x4” to 5”x7”) postpai 
$1.00. Colorado Saddlery Co., 1527 18th — 
Denver 2, Colorado. Dept. PH. 














YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks, Cata- 
to 10e 10c, pe Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Oshkosh, 
isconsin. 





LEARN VENTRILOQUISM, Easy method 
brings — Smith, goes 610, 801 Bigelow, 
Peoria 

2 samples 
with wholesale prices, Universal Sales, Sales, Box 
1076-P, Peoria, 


ADVENTURE WANTED. For $15.00 a year, 
I will write you 24 interesting letters about 
Hawaiian Islands, send you souvenirs, post 
and a fresh coconut. Write to Rachel Taylor, 
Lanikai Post Office, Kailua, Oahu, T. H. 


SHARPEN LAWNMOWERS for 2c each. 50c 
ae, how. Young, 1138P Cypress, Hermosa Beach, 





SELL BIBLES size of i stamp. 











GADGET CATALOG 9c. Bobby Sheena 
hold. Lyle Baker, Bismarck, 





MOLDS 








COPPER AND BRASS for the Home Workshop. 
Strips, Sheets, Bars, and —— Catalog Free. 
Groundmaster Company, Div. H, Boulder, Colo. 


HOME MOVIES 


“THE GRAND CANYON” in Kodachrome! _ hs 
50 ft., $6.50. 16mm., 100 ft., $13.00. ges 
BW., $1.75. 16mm. BW., $3.50. Catalog of 

national parks, glamour, travel movies in Koda- 
a 25c. World In Color Productions, Elmira, 








LEATHER AND METAL CRAFTERS! Leathers, 

tools, supplies, instruction books—copper, brass 

and supplies. Catalogs free. Kit Kraft, 3203 W. 
Washington Blvd., is Angeles 16, Calif. 


RUBBER MOLDS, Wall Plaques, Bookends, Ash- 
trays, Ornaments, Figures, Novelties. Reasonably 
Priced, Custom Built. ert List Free. 
Oman, 642 P Broadway, St. Paul 1 i 





MINERALS AND PRECIOUS STONES 


ROCKS. WANTED. Finance outings. 
Dept. H, 2770 Dale, St. Paul 8, ; 


PETRIFIED WOOD. 12 Cubic eine $2.00. 
Flossie Lee, Mountain View 2, 





Science, 











INDIAN RELICS 


INDIAN RELICS-—large list 3c. 
Mukwonago, Wis. 


JEWELRY AND FINDINGS 


aaa mage URE RHINESTONE and Pearl 
Jewelry at home. west prices, pleasant work, 
tremendous profits. Free list of findings. 

as 3 > Suite 1216 Park Row Bldg., New York 


CERAMIC LAPEL PINS-—full blown Poppy— 
painted exquisite shade of lavender—so alive it 
almost seems real. Perfect foil for the new mauves, 
pale gray, pink. Flower is molded painted 
entirely by “lend. ighly fired for lasting per- 
aca. Price $2.00. Send check or money 
= to, Bertina Spangborg, Youngstown, New 
or 


PEARL AND RHINESTONE Costume Jewelry. 
Finest oul Oc up. Dime (refunded first 
order) brings illustrated list. Retail and whole- 
sale. Crown Jewels, 12 Maple St., Little Falls, 


. 


INTERESTED IN SOMETHING Different in 
costume jewelry? Assemble beautiful creations of 
two-tone lucite. Ilustrated a. a refundable. 
Beautiful pin and earring set, $1.00. Brooch, 50c. 
Postpaid. Roger James Plastics, 436 N. E. Fre- 
mont St., Portland 12, Oregon. 





Grutzmacher, 

















BEAUTIFUL FOSSIL — of ferns, leaves, 
etc. Three piece assortment, $ William H 
Fowler, R. D. 2, Box 157, Riel Pa. 


SUPERIOR NORTH AMERICAN Gem Agate in 
gorgeous Flames, Flowers, Mosses, and nics. 
Anniversary sale 35 cents per sq. inch. Minimum 
5 inches, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Min- 
eral Service, Hillsboro, T 


exas. 
MINIATURES 
WANT_A MATCHBOX MINIATURE? Introduc- 











tory offer, $2.50 while they last. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Leonard Klafta, 393 N. Harrison Ave., 
akee, Ill. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BLU-STRIKE DOUBLE EDGE guaranteed Razor 
Blades. Post Paid, 50 Blades, 75c, 100 Blades, 
zi. rN Coery Vincent, 1927 Lincoln Ave., Pitts- 
ur; 


COLORFUL QUILT PIECES, 500, $1.00. (West 
of Mississippi, $1.25). Bead Necklaces, 75c. Pot- 
holders crocheted, 50c and 75c. Vanity cases 50c. 
Sequin earrings, $1.00 7. ane Studio, 
1037 Elm, Manchester, New Hampshire 


SILVERPLATE, Brass, Bronze, Copper. Amazing 
new paste plates by sim mple ST ys with cloth. 


Generous sup’ Ppy pore for $1.00. H. & F. Prod- 
ucts, Box 14 den, New Jersey. 











RUBBER: White liquid rubber! America’s finest 
flexible molding rubber! New! Extra heavy 
viscosity! uick drying! Ideal for home, class- 
room, or industry. Only $7.95 per gallon, $2.95 
per quart, and $1.00 per half-pint sample. Parcel 
pos gy Plasterceaft Sup rid Company, 3051 

a: ae Avenue, Cleveland 


LIQUID RUBBER for ran Flexible Mold? 
Cast Novelties. Sample bottle 25c. Qt., 2.00 
Gallon, $5.75. Free — Chaney, 1150 E. 
16th St., Jacksonville 6, Fla. 

ORRECTIO ‘ough an error the price 
gallon was advertised at $5.57 in last mon 
issue. 


CREATE YOUR OWN PRODUCTS. Our “Flexi- 
ble Mold Master’’ teaches ogy! te method 
for making Flexible Molds for ~ * Novelties. 
Complete with illustrations, $1.00. co Enter 
peices, 6750 Stony Island Avenue, eae 49, 











MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


SWISS MUSICAL MOVEMENTS, Charming 
Single Tunes, $1.95. Double Tunes, "$2. 95. Post- 
paid. Wagner’s, 1433 York Ave., N. ¥. C. 


NECKTIES 


SEND SIX SOILED TIES and $1.00, and receive 
six other clean ones, obtained same way. Frances 
Gilley, Jonesboro, Tenn. 


SWAP NECKTIES! Mail us 1 to 6 you’re sick 
of. Pay Postman $1.00 for same number dil- 
ferent, handsomely cleaned. Tie-Exchange, 418 


South Broadway, McAllen, Texas. 


SEQUINED NECKTIES — Beautiful Designs — 
$7.50. Wee Bit Shoppe, 1317 E. 4th Street, 
Reno, Nevada. 
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AUGUST, 1948 


NEEDLECRAFT 


PLAIN SEWING—Play Togs, Dresses, Layettes, 
etc. Send material, pattern, trimmings. Reason- 
able aoe Mrs. via Inman, R. R. 2, Earl- 


ille, Il. 


BABY’S COATS $2.50, Bonnets, $1.50, Shoes, 
$1.00. State color. No C.O.D’s. Tissue Hand- 
kerchiefs, no trim, 20c each. Bead Necklaces, 75c 
each. Handicraft Studios, 1037 Elm, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 


BABY SHOES. Cut Outs ready to make. Silk 
Plastic, 50c. Bessie Schollmeyer, 922 19th St., 
Boone, Iowa. 


ORDERS WANTED-—All kinds 
Swedish Darning—Needlepoint—Sewing. Mrs. Ar- 
rel Kieffer, 1515 Park St., Findlay, Ohio. 


KNITTED DOLL CLOTHES, $1.00 to $3.50. 
Woven doll afghans, $2.50. Various baby articles, 
$1.25 to $15.00. Dorothy Dunlap, 2418 Green- 
leaf Ave., Chicago 45, Il. 


HANDPAINTED ORIGINALS—Pot Holders, many 
novelty designs, 75c each, pair, $1.45; Table Mat 
Sets; Organdy Aprons; Hankies. Margaret Meritt, 
1141 Columbia, Vernonia, Oregon. 


FOR SALE—Crochet and Embroidery. Ruth Lan- 
genbacher, Monona, Iowa. 














Crochet—Knit— 











AN ASTOUNDING VALUE for the money! 
Beautiful, genuinely hand painted costume but- 
ton earrings can be easily assembled for the ex- 
tremely low cost of only ¢ 1.00 per pair. On each 
of the two round, size 36 (% inch diameter) 
snow-white Lucite costume buttons with slopingly 
rounded tops forming the earrings is hand painted 
a beautiful pink rose covering most of the surface 
of the buttons. Green foliage strengthens the 
— of the rose. A hole is bored in the back of 
each button for inserting the earwires. The paint- 
ing on these buttons is genuinely hand painted 
on them for me by one of the highest standards 
commercial artists studios. Send $1.00—no stamps 
—today for two sample genuinely hand painted 
costume buttons and two earwires, postpaid. Prices 
are lower when ordered in wholesale quantities. 
With the directions sent you », you can assem- 
ble these buttons into earrings in just a minute or 
two. them at your own selected retail price. 
Large round, white, hand painted pin to match 
hand painted earrings can also be purchased. Gift 
Shops, Novelty Shops, nei Variety 
Stores, other stores, and you who assemble ear- 
rings for re-sale who want to offer your customers 
an astounding bargain for their money write for 
wholesale prices on the hand painted costume 
buttons to assembled, or on the finished hand 
ainted costume button earrings and pins. Wil- 
iam E. Moore, Costume Button Jewelry, Box 546, 
Winnemucca, Nevada. 





ALTERATION, REPAIR SERVICE. _ Blouses, 
Baby Clothes, Gifts made to order. . Flagg, 
300 Glenwood Rd., Brooklyn 10, New York. 


SEQUIN EARRING KIT, $1.00. Directions and 
materials for three les. Constance Shafer, 362 
So. Wright, Naperville, Il 


LOVELY PILLOW CASES, $3.00, crochet or knit 
lace, large embroidery designs. Post Paid, in- 
sured, money with order. Mrs. Melvin Levang, 
Star Route, Keene, North Dakota. 


3 PIECE CROCHETED DOILY SETS, Flower, 
$2.35, Pineapple, $3.75. Doily, Print Apron, Print 
Potholder Set, $1.75. Minnie Lewallen, Glen- 
mary, Tenn. 


ORDERS TAKEN. Embroidered Pillow Cases, 
$3.50 pair. Aprons, $1.25. June Markell, Grass 
Valley, Calif. 


“SHIRLEY GIRLIE” BABY BONNETS, summer 
weight. Original! Clever! Becoming! Small, me- 
dium, large. eo Oh’s! and Ah’s! at baby 
showers. $1.00. Nell Saxton, Antelope, Mont. 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH EMBROIDERY made 
easily with Perfected Art Needles. Set of four 
with instructions, $1.00. -Harold L. French, Box 
385A, Napa, Calif. 


LACE TRIMMED SUNBONNET Pincushions, 
50c. Owl or Clown, 25c. Sunbonnet Needlebook, 
25c. Free list. Carrie Hooper, Early, Iowa. 


























NEEDLECRAFT SUPPLIES 


KNIT ARGYLES WITHOUT BOBBINS. Use 
Colorplus yarn. Send dime for sample yarn and 
further information. Yarn for one pair of argyle 
socks and book, cost, $2.59. Mrs. Irene Hamilton, 
Knitting Instructress, Hamilton’s Handknits, 944 
42nd St., Oakland 8, Calif. 


THIMBLE PIC—New sewing accessory. Pulls 
threads, rips seams. Won’t cut fabric. Chrome 
tempered steel. Last lifetime, 25c. Gripper Fast- 
eners—For pajamas, underwear, slip covers. No 
button bother. Bachelors’ delight. Card of 12, 
25c. Marie Gilpin, Dept. PH, 7318 Beatty, Ft. 
Wayne 6, Indiana. 


FOR MAKING RUGS. Wool blanket ends and 
trimmings, 40c per pound 25 pounds or over. 

ss than 25 pounds, 50c pound. 10 colors. 
Free samples sent upon uest. Bloomfield 
Woolen Company, Dept. H-1, Bloomfield, Indiana. 


QUILT PIECES — PRINTED COTTONS — About 
two pounds, $1.00 postpaid. Sample packet for 
10c. National Home Supply Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


MARVEL HEMSTITCHER. Does all kinds of 
Hemstitching and rug making, Smocking, Tuck- 
ing, Pleating, Picoting. $1.00 only with full in- 
structions. Satisfaction guaranteed. Holdens, 
= P, 4903 Rhodes Ave., North Hollywood, 




















NOVELTIES 


MINIATURE GRAPE CLUSTER Corsage, 50c. 
Air-Flow Table Mats, 3 for $1.00. Bledsoe, R. 2, 
Box 186, Estacada, Grego 4 


CHENILLE LAPEL ANIMALS, also Bride, Groom, 
and Bridesmaids, all colors. Grders taken. Nora 
B. Cole, Box 67, Sutton, New Hampshire. 








HOBBYISTS ATTENTION! Send for free price 
list: novelty salt and peppers, shoes, pitchers, bells, 
vases, dogs, cats, horses, elephants, pigs, miscel- 
laneous. einstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229 S$. Wash- 
ington Street, Peoria 2, Dlinois. 


BEADED BROOCHES, exclusive design, beautiful 
gifts, only $1.00. Specify color. Not sold in 
stores. Money refunded within 5 days if not 
satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 





5 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


HIGHEST CASH FOR OLD, BROKEN 
EWELRY. Mail Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, 
ilverware, Diamonds, S Sati 
Guaranteed. FREE information. Rose Smelting 
Co., 29-PH East Madison, Chicago. 








PARTY PLANNING 


BUY A PARTY—Give a successful party. I 
sonally arrange a typewritten guide and layout 
with full directions for parties for any occasion; 
from the proper invitations, decorations, place 
cards, games, menus, recipes, serving, prizes, etc. 
Write me two weeks before date of party, giving 
age and sex of person to be so honored, also 
number of aw. and occasion for which party 
is being held. On receipt of this information and 
$2.00 I will arrange — individual part 

and mail promptly. Party Planner, 207 
Street, Orange, N. J. O.R. 4-1031. 





guide, 
o. Day 





PATTERNS, PLANS 


SOLVE YOUR HOUSING PROBLEM. Build 
your Garage first and live in it. Three Rooms 
and Bath or Two Car Garage. Send Two Dollars 
for complete and easy to follow Plans and Speci- 
fications. Build It Yourself. University Plan Serv- 
ee oe Box 109-PH, Clayton Branch, St. Louis 
» Mo. 


GARAGE APARTMENT PLANS, Four Rooms, 
Bath, Storage Room—Drawin; material list, 
$2.00. sman, Box 27, Columbia, S. C. 


This Classification 
Continued on Page 6 

















“I have tried several magazines 
with very good results and ‘Profitable 
Hobbies’ proved a real ‘Gold Mine.’ 


ONE ORDER BRINGS $70.50... 


FROM A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT IN PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


One order alone, brought me $70.50 
and that even came from Alaska.” 
E. A. S., Berlin, Wis. 





The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 





Use This Handy Insertion Order TODAY! 


Send your copy, with payment at 
12 cents per word, today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 355 Handcraft Bidg., Kansas 
City 16, Mo. 











Profitable Hobbies 
355 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


for 


al 





Enclosed find $ 


advertisement in the classified columns of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 127¢ 
per word per month (including name and address). 


months’ insertion of the following 
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PATTERNS, PLANS 
(Continued from Page 5) 


bo tga CHOICE of Sretie Norwegian, Mexi- 
American Indian Pennsylvania. Dutch 
phn Patterns. For Pie 2 a and needlework. 
Easily traced with carbon —_ Four large sheets 
of d in each set, ides, instructions. 
Your choice, $1.00 each. B. « Robertson, 5822- 

PH Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn 
Send 


TOYS—build them for pleasure or 7 
10c for illustrated ca’ of 125 ao Con- 








PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE Pictures tinted 
to look natural, one to three dollars. Margene, 
1234 W. "South Ave., Independence, Mo. 


FLORIDA _IN KODACHROME over 5,000 slide 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
A HOBBY THAT PAYS OFR-everybody like 


My a every time with my 


use in booklet 
$100. a includes low whip, divinity’ 


subjects. Send 50c for two sam les and catalog. peanut brittle, candy popcorn 
pe for tender crusts 50c. Paul W, 
aa 7ASPH, Se. Peter Recing fey tender. Pocus Modesto, Calif. ¥ 





PLAQUES 


RUBBER STAMPS 





UNPAINTED PLAQUES, Bookends, Ashtrays, 
Figures, Novelties. Fiipere list Free, 33 sa mples, 


RUBBER STAMPS, Daters, Pads, Inks—new low 
prices—free list now a ae x amc Stamp Serv- 
ice, Box 2326, Denver 2 











- Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Claire 1, $1.00. Oman, 642 P. Broadway, St. Pa 
is. Minn. 
“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES”. book- WALL PLAQUES 6”x6” Floral Motifs formed of RUGS 
= —— instructions on how to 34 mye $1.00. dainty sea shells in delicate colors, Price $1.00. 
tfoot, Civil Engineer, Richboro 8, Florida Crafts Studio, 116% Orange Ave., Day- STRIKING RAG RUGS. Beautiful, colors, 2axt8 
Raion tona Beach, Fla. inches. $2.00 ay may Blind Weaver Jovy 
Keen, 936 Federal t, Camden, New jersey. 
PERIODICALS PLASTIC 





MAGAZINES — Business, Vocational — Diversion. 
Current single copies. All fields. Free price-list. 





Commercial ane Publishing Co., 34AK 
North Ritter, apolis 19, Ind. 
a a MONEY OUTDOORS! Read “Practical 


ildcrafting” magazine, 25c copy, $1.50 year. 
Fenner Wiacnten R. 2, Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


HARD TO GET ye mg lexiglas crystal, circle 
handles for hand made — Per pair large 


$1.00—$1.50, small fancy $1.00. Monogrammed 

lexiglas zipper — wi oy » one initial 
BSc. P Person: fine name, $1.50 
each. george Lefler, perring 5 So. Henrietta Ave., 
Rockford 





INTERESTING little hobby Magazine. Sample 
Free. “Ry” Ryder, Galax, Va. 
CRAFTSMANSHIP, monthly foe annual sub- 
scription $1.00. Sample copy, 10c. How to mae 
where to sell, news of crafts guilds, clubs, etc. P. 
O. Box 160, Wall Street Station, New York 5. 


FOR TEN CENTS: Sample copy “Amateur 
Camera-Journalist and Feature Writer.” Holden, 

Publisher, Germantown 6, Tenn. 

SWAPPER’S GAZETTE A Publication for Swap- 
=—- Collectors — Hobbyists. Published monthly. 
ree swap ad with subscription. Write, Art Nitzke, 
Rosendale, Wis. 
LONE FIR, Ma: 
Sample 10c. 

5 A gon. 








azine for gardeners and hobbyists. 
ebron Press, Box 8431, Portland 





PERSONAL 


SWAP NECKTIES—Mail six or less you don’t like. 
Receive like number he didn’t like. Both may be 
satisfied. $1.00 or pay postman. Nick Carter, 
210 South Flower, Los Angeles, Calif. 


PET STOCK 


RAISING RABBITS, Cavies, Hamsters, Chin- 
chillas is profitable. Bie demand. Magazine 10c. 
Instruction book and magazine, 25c. Book and 
magazine (monthly) one year, $1.00. Address, 
Small Stock Farmer, Fairlawn 5, New Jersey. 
PROFITABLE RABBIT RAISING Magazine and 
booklet, 25c. Rabbit Institute, 1347 Miller Ave., 
Salt Lake City 6, Utah. 


GOLDEN oe New Wonder animals 
from Syria. 49 <7 pets—a profitable hobby— 
clean—odorless. 3.50 pair. eart America 
Hamstery, 6509 East 10th, Kansas City 3, Mo. 


PET HAMSTERS—Males, $1.50, Females, $2.00, 
Pair, $3.00. Snyder, Box 2, Old F 


‘orge, New York. 
GENUINE CHINCHILLAS: 


ality Breeding 
Stock. Garner’s Chinchilla Ranch, Box 847, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


THE ONLY LOVE money can buy, gy 


Puppies. Pauline McNall, P.H. 5203 E. Fifth, 
Spokane, Wash. 


MAKE AMAZING PROFITS raising Golden Ham- 
sters. New wonderful animal from Syria. De- 
lightful pets. Fastest breeder known. La atories 
need thousands. We market your young. Full in 
formation free. Hamster Research, 40 Sandford, 
New Brunswick 1, N. 

67 VARIETIES PIGEONS, oman Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls. Catalo 10c. Free list. 
Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, . 


RAISE GUARANTEED CHINCHILLA RABBITS. 
Greatest profits from gorgeous furs, delicious meat, 
valuable breeders. ence unnecessary. Fas- 
cinating hobby. Year round money-makin 
ness. rite world’s largest breeder today. 
Farm, R-18, Sellersville, Pa. 


























busi- 
illow 





POULTRY 


RAISE FRYERS new easy way. One-Man Home 
Plant earns $500 monthly. =. FREE. Poul- 
a pam, 1046-M So. Olive, Los Angeles 15, 








GOLD MEDAL MIMEOGRAPHING. Specializ- 
ing Sales Letters, lc government os ay a Ww. 
—— 81 Marion Gardens, Jersey City 6, New 
lersey 








SHELLCRAFT 


SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES CATALOG. Triton, 
Dept. B, Box 1149, Sarasota, Fla. 

COMPLETE LINE SHELLCRAFT i Sepeies I Longs 
Shell-Art Kit, $1.69. Llustra 

Catalogue free. Write Shell-Art owes Sth and and 
we Philadelphia 48, Penna. 


HHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES. Free Wholesale Cat- 
= Florida Supply House, Bradenton, Fla. 


bs MOST COMPLETE LINE of indus, shells 
and findings at your 

sequins, lucite oer we vases, bracelets, etc, eto. Wit 
for information ca’ 

hours service. Superior mr Shellerake 8 hey iio 
Second St. N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

SHELLS, PLASTICS FINDINGS. Lowes Prices, 


Free Catalog. Frances ones, t. H, Box 251 
———- =< 4 ‘ie! : 




















MIMEOGRAPHING—110 co "q $1.00. Bryant 
Mimeo, 


2, Lawrenceburg, 
STATIONERY CARDS, B Boskicts; Folders, Circu- 
lars, Tickets. Write The Print Shop, 112 Middle- 








field, Middletown, Conn. 

FOR SALE: Fremont Proof Press, Model A. 
9”x16” bed, ideal for Wood and Linoleum block 
reproductions. $50.00. National Industrial Maga- 
zine Service, 709 Delaware Street S. E., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 

LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES, 100 for 
Samples free. Walter Narlock, 1215 S. Van 
Bay City, Mich. 

stamped goven AND moe gy es = MR 
stam vernment s, p H. e, 
2348S gn omy San Gabriel, Calif. 


QUILTS 
QUILTS FOR, SALE: Wedding Ring, Flower 


arden, etc. Write, Hester Harkness, 607 N. 
Foreman, Caney, Kansas, 


RECIPES AND FOODS 


1.00. 
juren, 














IN OIL COLORS. Shellcraft Supplies 
Catalogue Free. a Shell Shop, 8529 Nebraska 
Ave. ren 4, Fla. 


HAND "4 BROOCHES and Earring 
Violets, App » apres, Bis Blossoms and Dogwood, $2.75 set. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Ada M. Grif- 
} gg P354 E. 115 St., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


SHELLCRAFTERS. Write for free catalog. Over 
50 illustrated pages of new, hard to BeBe items, 
we line. Buy direct and save. 

P. O. Box 1951-K, Fort Myers, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFT! MAKE BEAUTIFUL Sea Shell 
Jewelry—Earn money selling what you make. “No 
experience needed.’ illustrated couleg 
supplies and instructions, 10c. (Buy direct 
pace ay complete ells, discs, 

backs, etc. Pace’s, Box 279-P.H., 
Eeoiesion 1 Fla. 


gh ga hig ome agy Sige ny: Cot- 
ro filled pets ish scale and a 
— of ie seo Box the shellcraft dealer. 
Strictly w or oo ge rite on business letter-head 
for free catalog. Beachcomber Novelty Co., Box 
551A, Fort Myers, Fla. 

















ENTERTAIN YOUR FRIENDS with real Mexi- 
can cooking. Send 50 cents for handy cook book. 
Rio Gardens, Donna, Texas. 

SOUTHERN RECIPES, 25c each. Hush de 
Sweet Potato Pone, Kumquat Preserves. al- 
paraiso Novelty Co., Valparaiso, Fla. 

CAKE RECIPE—Prize, Neverfail, Moist yellow 
cake, $1.00. Alice Blosser, Box 572, Lima, Ohio. 


EXCELLENT ONE EGG Chocolate Cake easy 
— 50c. B. Goulson, 27 Wellesley St., Weston. 


MAKE PERFECT FUDGE every time! Two Dimes 
brings recipe. Hobby Kitchen, 401 Cherry, 
Yakima, Wash. 

GOOD, DIFFERENT Chocolate Pudding you 
bake in oven. Also good Chocolate Cake a 
Dessert Cake, all three for one dollar. 

—— Kotulla, 255 The Uplands, Berkeley , 


BE A BARBECUE EXPERT—35 cents for barbecue 
sauce recipe for barbecue ribs. 10 cents extra 
will bring complete list of wep a H. H. 
115 S. Academy, Janesville, 

















PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


50 HIT PARADE RECORDS Postage Collect 
C.O.D. for $8.00. Send list not wanted. Catalogs. 
Ned’s Record Shop, Berlin, Md. 


PHOTOGRAPHS & PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE TRAY PRINT WASHER — rints per- 
fectly. Attaches to any de Amen of of 
Your nett, ong wd tee, de oat —— 
our best uy for one dollar by ma: 
res iz, Ke Ps Northville, Mich. 














FIVE POUND PAIL ORANGE “HONEY prepaid 
two dollars. If interested in producing your own 
Honey ask for free circulars. Fascinating, profit- 
able. Blue Bonnet Apiaries, Weslaco, Texas. 
AUNT HANNAH’S Prize bine | Real Lemon 
Pie recipe, 15c. Mrs. Marion Mosher, R. 2, 
Winnebago, Ill. 

DELICIOUS FILLED MOLASSES Cookies, Fifty 
Cents. Anne Meyer, 2715 Dalewood Avenue, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

MOTHER’S PRIDE COOK BOOK, 150 Reci 
and 2 Potholders 50c. Alice’s Hobby Shop. 4 1- 
13th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











12 BEAUTIFUL nage os Shells, $3.50. Ernie 
—— Grover City, Calif. 





5 
only $1.85. "Prices A 
Gray, 1421 S. Sunol Dr., Los Angeles 23, ‘elit 


MAKE SHELL JEWELRY, Ash trays, d 

as pflges ae Ay) or sell to gift and dept. stores. gin: 
kit with instructions only $1.00. Cata- 

log y= Rms shells, ear screws, pinbacks, plastic 
nmestones, plywood plaques, etc., sent 

Pag Se Burton ata 5H, Box 27, Station A, 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


SEA SHELLS—from an oz. to a ton! Largest = 

ply house for Sea a, , ae Instructions, 

the U. S. FREE! Page illustrated 

pin *~ House fc Gitte Box 4550-SH, Coral 
les, Fla. 











SHELL JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s, Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. 


aang age PEARLIZED Shell Pin, $1.50. Ear- 
a In gift boxes, cash with order. Post- 
- aid. Emma Smith, 2730 Wall St., Joplin, 








SHELLCRAFTERS ATTENTION! For faster 


y designs 

Apel Blossom design kit, 90c. Boeiets a 

90c. All kits prepaid. kit and 
Hidensoosd catalog pir wes ‘only. $3.00. 
Note our new Don-Dee Shell- 
craft Industries, tne Be P. é — 3267, Peninsula 
Station, Dayton. Beak Florida. (See our ad- 
vertisement “Dealer’s Directory”). 
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SOUVENIRS 


SOUVENIR LOVERS — gino Mey 
assorted sou ery from bea 

3 for oar 1.00 00 prepaid. seul Novelns ‘Enter- 
prises, Post 192, Alameda, Calif. 


STAMPS 


115 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c; Lace, $2.50; 
100 Different Precancels, 24c; 1,000, $3. 00. 
Prof. Harris, Belleview, Florida. 

500 FOREIGN Stamps (Prize Set) 50c. Bertha 
Kerr, Trenton, Ill. 














po meagre 1948 SHELL CATALOGUE-—28 Ex- 
of Shells, Shellcraft Su: 


tae taper orgy pial fer ustrated and wit 
offer—Kit $7 poche 4 pairs 


whelowia 
E Bosutifel far Postpaid, $1.00. 


pt. Been com: ree iS gee Sen Shell Su 
ply, Box 2549H, bene, EH i 


| ponmorggpentic ma bg the best in oil | dyed she shells! 

of shell craft su ! Free 
original = A instructions! “hee reliable 
service, order from Don-Dee. Send for free list- 
ings. Visit our sh at Orlando and . Daytona 
Beach. Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Inc., , 
Box 3267, Peninsula Station, Daytona Beach, Fla. 








EXCHANGS ae SS 100 different Foreign Stamps, 
10c (coin) and | envelope. ive 100 
others. H. Jahn, the e, Ala. 


Hoopes 7 STATES and Foreign Ap s. Write 
x trial selection. S. Reatinn, 4820 Reservoir 

Road, Northwest, Wash., D. C. 

STAMPS 25c—100 France or World and sub- 

scription to Stamp Collector, 710¥2 Grand Avenue, 

Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

pice CATALOG — moabesety illustrated — listing 
erything for the stamp collector. Harris & Co., 

304 4 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














GEORGIA 


START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. 
CHENILLE WORK IN YOUR HOME! 
Chenille bedspreads, ru 
aprons, curtains, etc. 
yarns, patterns. All Bist pres ype 





DO 
Make 
7 = a = sets, dolls, 

chines, —— 


Naw Se ‘ carved 


7 


MISSOURI 


MAKE AND SELL ees 
AISD Ginecigmene sake, 16 les pe weg 





lamps, a 
riers 4216 6’ Hereford, 





NEW JERSEY 
JESSIE GRAYDON FISHER, DESIGNER OF 
EXPENSIVE HANDMADE ACCESSO 


RIES, 
fers unusual so En cory to sell at 50c. $3. 75 
a dozen, postpaid. items and on re- 
quem Prompt shipment, Pheer we attention to smail 
ow m Accessories, 102 Oak St., Ridge- 
w 


apo CHOSEN BY A HOBBYIST for Ena 
ity and adaptabili Sequins, beads, findin 
etc. 2 perm me ler, no extra-for-postage in 











pplies. 
F : “ any U. S. Fast service. Free list. Betty Kay, Box 
os Poe Sims Textile Co., The Chenille 274, Ridgewood, N. J. 
ILLINOIS NEW YORK 





STATIONERY 
EXQUISITE HAND , PAINTED _ (Watercoior) 





Stationery, each sheet different gy = opes 
with return. 12 for $1.00. June Savage, 
Tiernan, Oregon. ‘ 





STATIONERY—Hand decorated with pheasant 
feathers, $1.00. Mrs. H.R. Huff, Roles, Fi: 





WANTED 
PROFITABLE WORK to do at home, a, Mrs. 
R. A. Strickland, 1600 E. Hanna, Tampa 4, Fla. 


WANTED-—April, May, June, October, 1946 “Prof. 
ey Hobbies—Hobbs, 800 Ash, Johnstown, Pa. 
tate Price. 














WOODWORKING 
WHITE PINE BLOCKS for carving or Lathe. 
Unpainted, rm straight grain. 36 blocks 


assorted sizes, $1. or one hundred for $2.00. 
Cash at Stillwater. ig Bt Stillwater, Minn. 


$46 FROM SQUARE FOOT of Plywood; } 
necessary. Excellent Home _ Business. rite, 
Woodart, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 

BALSA WOOD. men Don PR Rs $1.00. Price 
list free. Kaysun Inc., anitowoc, Wis. 











WRITING 


WRITING FOR PROFIT and Pleasure. Simpli- 
fied method shows you how to write saleable 
fae, $1.00. A. Locate, 1923 23rd Road, 





DEALER'S DIRECTORY, 


Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR A $1.00 Rng By will send a — of 
scrap fur to oll. clothes, and fur 
novelties, Pureute Studio, 203 W. Fine Street, 
Ounard California. 



































SHELLS — FINDINGS — ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKE _ Jewelry o or Novelties. $1.00 each. Kits 
for beginners, » $3.00 ont aso 00 Supplies 
for regular sh Easy to profitable 
homework, Werts Shellcraft (P-H.) Sharp Park, 





FLORIDA 


SHELLCRAFT! MAKE BEAUTIFUL SEA 
SHELL JEWELRY — Earn m selling what 
you make. “No > supeience nanded* Large illus- 
trated catal joo. ar lhe and instructions! YFOc 
Prveny, Beda. = complete line of 


aa , etc. Pace’s, Box 








QUILTING SUPPLIES—BATTS. Glazed bleached 
cotton 81x96 1% Ibs., $1.04. Quilted bleached cot- 
ton 72x90 2 Ibs., $1. 44. White wool, 72x90 1 
Ib., $2.24. 2 Ibs., $4.48. Gibb’s 23” bee. 
— with ea geo 3% Ibs., $1.49. pe. Ae ee 


wl eyrag S, 1610 
secich “Thisd, Mayw 


MASTER Seccm are KITS teach you how 

to make many different sequin pins, chatelains, ear- 

rings, combs. Complete directions, patterns, ma- 
terials and sales plan included. These $3.50 kits 

pe = teach a most profitable, Per a 

apse Constance Shafer, 362 So. Wright, 
Naperville, Mlinois. 








IOWA 


PLAQUES, FIGURINES, BOOKENDS. Paint 
= zourselt for profit. Nice smvvth castings 
made —Much stronger than plaster. 
Plain white or hand painted with oil colors— 
Much better. Send for list . arantee. CORAL. 
CRAFT, 7-3rd Ave., West-H, Spencer, Iowa. 








MICHIGAN 


MAKE MONEY, PAINTING Be eo LING 
UNFINISHED FIGURINES and Wall Plaques. 
We have something different. Lists and painting 
instructions free. e make rubber Molds to order. 
Submit details for estimate. Veterans Art Indus- 
tries, 14540 Grand River Ave., Detroit 27, Mich. 








SEN] livesets .torshen, sunioan Sale memee> 

earrings, vases, ume 

bottles, etc. with tiny sparkling jeweltone chips. 
Complete instructions. Trial Ka, $1.00, 26- 

kit oy $2.50 finished sample, $3. 95 

Esma Artcraft Company, Box 339-K, Times 

uare Station, New York 18, New York. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


; at Jewelry for Petzitied ood, iiueer Coven. 
and Je 
various R Write for wholesale 

rice list of Sea Shell ag ag What have you? 
_ Kemmer, Litchville, N. Dak. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DEALERS—SELL gogo SUPPLIES For 
Profits and t Business. Wholesale 

Shell-Art Kits, T: Pincay om Jewelry Find- 

ee ee fed Lies aoe. WPH, Cor. 

quest. - a t. W- 

5th and Moore Sts., ovelty Co, 48, Pa. 


TEXAS 


MAKE GOOD MONEY IN YOUR BACK YARD, 
city lot, few — flowers, squabs, herbs, 

fruits. is vegetables, parakeets, nuts, 
chickens, noveltx Inlimited » Hows AMAZING 
PROFIT POSSIBILI: aon 8 beg 7g 10-lesson in- 
struction course shown; with personal help, 
— Adams Service A 9 South Seventh, Waco, 

‘exas. 























City 16, Mo. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Dept. S — Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Gentlemen: : 


Name 


For Your Conuenience 


For the convenience of PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ readers who are 
not receiving the magazine by mail, this service is offered to you by 
merely filling out the form below and mailing it, along with $3.00, to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Department S, Handcraft Building, Kansas 


Please mail my copy of PROFITABLE HOBBIES to the address 
shown below each month for the next year. 





a 2-year subscription. 





Paka ‘Ofer 


You can save $1.00 over the newsstand price by enclosing $5.00 for 








—— WIS xg 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. 
This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, give the complete address of 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items 
as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be used. Send material to This Hobby 
World, PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 

If you wish to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 
most complete we have. 


uf, 











Attractive souvenirs for the tourist trade are made by Lehman Wendell, 
1001 Medical Arts Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota, from the fungi which 
one finds growing horizontally on the trunks of trees in many parts of the 
United States. 

“The upper surface of the fungus,” explains Wendell, “is brown like the 
trunk of the tree, while the under side is snowy white. The white surface is as 
delicate as the bloom on a peach and the slightest touch will leave a brown 
spot. No sooner had I made that discovery than it occurred to me that one 
might be able to make sketches on the fungi by means of a pointed instru- 
ment. I removed a number of fungi with utmost care, so as not to mar the 
delicate under surface, then, with a hat pin, made my sketches. The strokes 
of the pin immediately made rich brown lines, much like the lines of an etching, 
and in a very few minutes my sketches were completed. When a sketch has 
been completed, the fungus should be set aside to dry, which, when accomp- 
lished, will make the image permanent and not subject to injury. A dry fungus 
will also take oil colors nicely, and pictures can be painted on them as readily 
as on canvas. I have made some very attractive miniature paintings on dried 
fungi.” 














HE SAFETY talks of Sergeant Wayne 

Fernelius, officer with the Detroit, 
Michigan, police department, have been 
delivered with a punch and are produc- 
ing results since he employed an assist- 
ant. Sergeant Fernelius’s co-worker in 
his campaigns for safety is one Jerry 
McSafety, a quick-witted ventriloquist’s 
dummy with a toothy grin and rolling 
eyes. Dressed in a junior-size regulation 
police uniform, complete with hand- 


ey re sie 


cuffs, shield and revolver, Jerry has 
brought the lessons of safe driving and 
walking to thousands through his line 
of songs and wisecracks. The fame of 
Jerry McSafety has been growing stead- 
ily since he was “born” in 1938. Now 
Sergeant Fernelius is planning a cross- 
country tour with Jerry, having already 
taken him on a 20,000 mile trek with a 
U. S. O. troop over Europe during the 
war. Thora Eigenmann. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


HEN AVOCADOS sell at 59 cents 

per pound, most of us would 
simply give them up as completely un- 
obtainable luxuries. But not Miss Dale 
Orinda of 2491 Kingsland Avenue, 
Oakland, California; her deft fingers 
cleverly fashion perfect, tiny, oriental 
heads from avocado pits. After proper 
aging, these tiny heads resemble age- 
darkened ivory, and Miss Orinda then 
attaches them to well-proportioned little 
bodies which are richly dressed in 
lovely oriental costumes. The tiny dolls 
are true works of art, requiring four 
weeks from original carving to final 
finished form, when each stands in a 
realistic pose on its own feet. For these 
avocado dolls, Miss Orinda charges $25 
and has a waiting list the proverbial 
mile long. Mrs. Jessie Ardenyi 





E Reseemcneig John F. Hansen of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, works with 
bronze during his hobby time. He trans. 
lates into solid metal all forms of wild 
life, perfect in their duplication down 
to the most minute anatomical detail. 
The designs Hansen has perfected in- 
clude a flying goose ash tray, a leaping 
sailfish double desk set, a copper-lined 
waste basket made from an elephant 
foot, and a rhinoceros foot humidor 
atop of which sits a perfectly pro- 
portioned miniature rhino. Sportsmen 
all over the United States are beginning 
to recognize this master craftsman for 
the perfection he is gaining in his hobby 
as well as in his profession. 

Arejas Vitkauskas 





Fy woseeg Nelle Portrey Davis of 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho, is interested 
in the old-fashioned arts and crafts. 
Remembering churning day on the old 
homestead, she began collecting old- 
fashioned wooden butter molds. Now 
she has sixty-three molds, ranging in 
size from tiny individual ones, scarcely 
larger than a thimble, to large 2-pound 
ones. The molds—as necessary in the 
old days to good housekeeping as 4 
broom—vary greatly in shape, style and 
design. Some are plain and some fancy, 
the most common being those of sheaves 
of wheat, swans, pineapples and tulips. 


Mrs. Ruth Paige 


RTICULTURAL hobbyist Stephen 

All of Flint, Michigan, has pro- 
duced four varieties of apples and 
three kinds of pears on one tree. One 
of his prize specimens is a one-pound, 
two-ounce lemon grown on a dwatt- 
sized lemon tree. Now his ambition is 
to develop a universal, year-round fruit 
tree. Varg Tiller 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


was followed two months later by “Dis- 
closing Beauty Hidden in Rocks.” Since 
Mrs. Reid seems to be gaining an im- 
portant place in the PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES writing family, we asked her for 
a brief autobiography. Here it is: 

“I can’t think of a time when I didn’t 
wish to write, though for years manu- 
scripts were assiduously filed in some 
dark and seldom-touched desk drawer. 
Growing up in a minister’s family 
helped along that ambition, for both 





Frances P. Reid 


parents were literary-minded and praised 
extravagantly my fledgling efforts. The 
smell of printer’s ink penetrated deeply 
during college days when I edited two 
school papers, and I yearned to be a 
newspaper career woman. 

“Heaven forbid that I should ever 
teach school! However, the B. A. re- 
ceived from Drury College, Springfield, 
Missouri, in 1931, left only that course 
open. With renewed promises that this 
year would be the last, I began teach- 
ing English and history and coaching 
dramatics in a small mining town. 
Eventually I centered on speech work 
alone, handling classes from pre-school 
age through junior high school level in 
Joplin, Missouri. 

“A year’s graduate work in speech 
at Northwestern University brought 
other changes. One day a notice ap- 
peared on the dean’s door asking for a 
high school speech teacher in Idaho. 
Came fall and I found myself on a 
westward-bound train, dubiously won- 
dering about the vaunted wildness 
beyond the Rockies. From the day I 


landed in Castleford, the charm of this 
great northwestern country began to ex- 
ert its potent spell. It was helped, I 
must admit, by the ardent sales talk of a 
tall and very blond native Idahoan and 
fellow teacher, now my husband. 

“Writing was shelved temporarily 
during those teaching years under the 
plea of too little time. Looking back 
now, I wonder how I could ever have 
thought those were busy days, com- 
pared to the endless round of household 
tasks and baby care. Anyway I waited 
until Garth Jr., a tow-headed mischief 
of the first order, was getting into 
everything before settling down to 
serious writing. Much of what I have 
done has been accomplished to the tune 
of drums beating, toy trains churning 
around the living-room, and a steady 
patter of questions like ‘What is an 
atomic bomb?’ and ‘Why don’t I have 
wings and fly like an airplane?’ Even 
so, a minute here and there can bring 
results. 

“Garth Sr. and Jr. are my most faith- 
ful fans and offer the best listeners 
when I want to try out reader-reaction. 
I've sold to newspapers, trade journals, 
and magazines. Frankly I like doing 
hobby articles more than almost any- 
thing else, chiefly because one meets 
such interesting people. It’s fascinating 
to realize that one has been given a 
glimpse behind the smooth exterior of 
a finished product. 

“About the time this article appears 
we expect to have a fourth member of 
the family. If history repeats itself, the 
impulse of being even busier will prob- 
ably be the spur I need to continue 
writing even more diligently.” 





we A club paper written for 


you to read and thereby impress 
your fellow members? Probably you 
prefer to prepare your own, but lots 
of people don’t. That’s where Faye 
Forney of Lincoln, Nebraska, comes in. 
She keeps busy most of the time ghost 
writing club papers and similar ma- 
terial for persons all over the country. 
In the September issue of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES, Mrs. Forney will describe in 
detail her unusual method of making a 
writing hobby pay off. 

When Art Whitehead of Oakland, 
California, opened a shop to manufac- 
ture plastic products, he had no idea 
of the turn his business was to take. 
So many people came in to watch 
Whitehead work that before long he 
stopped filling commercial orders and 
turned his shop into a place where 
hobbyists could gather to learn to work 
with plastics and where they could turn 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Have Fun! Make Money! 





WITH A “HALAN” 


WEAVING FRAME 


Yes, you can easily make Doilies, Luncheon 
Sets, Pillows, and a host of other fascinating 
creations for your home .. . for lovely gifts 
. . . for sale to gift shops and department 
stores. The “HALAN” Weaving Frame is of dur- 
able, thoroughly dried hardwood, quickly and 
easily adjustable to any size from 4” $ 50 
to 18’. So simple to set up and work, 1 
too! Illustrated, easy-to-read instruc- a 
tions included with each Frame. ppd. 


Mail Coupon Today—SEND NO MONEY! 


C3 Somes cs! “HALAN” Weaving Frames at 
$1.50, postpaid, plus small C.0.D. charge. 

0 |! enclose $.................. (check or money order) 
to save C.O.D. cost. 


Print 














Street 
City. 





State 


THEFCO, Inc. — Dept H 
2036 Evergreen Ave. Jacksonville 6, Fila. 
(Makers of “‘HALAN, Jr.’’ Doily Stretchers) 








<earer PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Our files hold hundreds of letters trom 
N. Y. I. Home Study graduates who are 
now successful professional photogra- 
phers. These ambitious men and women 
studied at home in their spare time while 
they held other jobs. No expensive equip- 
ment is necessary. Our pay-as-you-go 
plan is easy on your budget. You can 
earn while you learn. Write today for our 
FREE colorful booklet. 


New York Institute of Photography 
Dept. 11, 10 West 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 














STUDY AT HOME fer Personal 
Success and LARGER EARNINGS. 
39 years expert instruction—over 
114,000 students enrolled. LL.B 
Degree awarded. All text material 
furnished. Easy payment plan. Send 
for FREE BOOK — “Law and 
Executive Guidance’, NOW: 












AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 92-PB. 


2-PB. 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, tll. 
_ 
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AN AGE-OLD 
GARDENING ART 


Herss—How To Grow THEM AND 
How To Use THEM (New edition, re- 
vised and enlarged), by Helen Noyes 


Webster (198 pages; illustrated; 


Charles T. Branford Company, Bos- 
ton; $2.50). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


ONG BEFORE the time of Christ, an- 
cient peoples possessed the knowl- 
edge that herb plants had intrinsic heal- 
ing qualities in the sustaining of 
physical health. When dependence upon 
herbs as healers diminished because of 
more scientifically tested remedies, herb 
growing still held sway in the minds 
and gardens of nature lovers. 

Popular usage of the term “herb” 
has the connotation of “any fragrant 
plant with medicinal or culinary use.” 
Botanically speaking, herbs have come 


to signify plants more or less tender . 


and succulent, although sometimes they 
are of a slightly woody texture. The 
Herb Society of America has evolved 
from these two definitions, the general 
one that an herb is “any plant that may 
be used for pleasure, fragrance, or phy- 


4 ” 


sic. 

Now, in the changing economic con- 
ditions effected in every country the 
earth over by the two World Wars, 
there has been a strong and practical 
revival of herb growing and renewed 
interest in the therapeutic value of 
herbs. 


Before the commencing of European 
hostilities, drug and condiment herbs 
could be grown abroad more cheaply 
than in the United States. But as a re- 
sult of the war, a scarcity is now being 





felt. Of course, it is in the medical 
iworld that the shortage is most serious. 
‘For despite the great advances made by 
‘chemistry in the development of syn- 
‘thetic remedial compounds, physicians 
‘today still prescribe in large measure 
‘medicines of herbal derivation. 


: All this is indicative that herb grow- 
‘ing might well become very profitable, 
‘even perhaps in industry-sized propor- 
‘tions. At any rate, it is a hobby of in- 
terest and charm and one with a definite 
financial profit angle even when carried 
ion as a pastime. 


‘PR ECAUSE OF the tremendous renewed 
interest in herbs and herb garden- 
ing, there has been a need of a compila- 
tion, broad in scope, of the scattered bits 
of information and factual data concern- 
ing these plants — their therapeutic 
value as physic or simple home healers, 
their many basic uses in cookery and 
medicine, and the folklore, legend and 
superstition surrounding them. 


Author Helen Noyes Webster, in 
compiling and writing this book, has 
mingled horticultural fact with a simple 
and yet symbolic story-form which in- 
tensifies in the reader’s mind the antiq- 
uity of the art of herb growing. For the 
beginning herbalist, there are ideas and 
plans for laying out herb gardens accord- 
ing to various styles and uses. For him 
who is interested in the possible com- 
mercialization of herb grcwing, in dry- 
ing and curing processes, therapeutic 
and medicinal values of herbs, the book 
contains valuable inforn.ation. 


Many persons are interested in the 
reviving of herb growing primarily for 
the atmosphere of rather quaint security 
which it affords to home and garden, 
whether they be of cottage or mansion 
proportion. Every herb erthusiast will 
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find this work an authentic and interest- 
ing guide for him in pleasurable as well 
as profitable pursuit of this age-old 
gardening art. 


ANCIENT CRAFT 
WITH MODERN APPEAL 


THE ART OF CHINESE PAPER Fo p- 
ING FOR YOUNG AND OLD, by Maying 
Soong (132 pages; illustrated; Har- 
court, Brace and Company; New York, 
New York; $2.50). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


|S dagen WHEN the boys in school 
made paper floats and darts to at- 
tract the attention of the girls and to 
disturb the already overharassed nerves 
of the teacher? Those youngsters, al- 
though seemingly obstreperous, were in 
actuality unknowingly practicing the an- 
cient art of Chinese paper-folding. Of 
course; there are more suitable situa- 
tions for the development of this craft 
technique than in the classroom of the 
primary grades. Still it might well be 
put to advantage in an art class with the 
anticipated end of guiding young minds 
in learning to enjoy doing things with 
their hands, and as a supplement to their 
training in right thinking. 

The Chinese people are renowned for 
their artistic ability and fundamental 
perfection in handicraft. Chinese child- 
ren are taught to take pride in exact- 
ness and attention to detail, even in the 
making of such amusing and simple 
articles as those which can be formed 
by paper-folding. It is beneficial to the 
mind and nerves to be able to perform 
some manual art, however free from 
elaboration, from beginning to comple- 
tion. The thoroughness of the Chinese 
in small things might have been a con- 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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-| FUN FOR HOBBYISTS! 


A Book That Shows YOU 
HOW td — A — 


A Revolutionary New Way 
of Decorating With Permanent Colors 


DEK-ALL PERMANENT COLORS 


DEK-ALL can be Goeeially used to add charm 
and beauty to everything from an ay drinking 
= to valued antiques. The colors are bright, 

wing, fast drying, and have the hides unheard- 
of feature of being durable, ble, easy to blend 
and practically scratch proof. DEK-ALL colors are 
easily applied to glass, porcelain, china, wood, plastic 
and similar d-surface objects. You will have no 
trouble using : with your favorite craft, whether 


hand painting, free brush, stenciling, silk screen, etc. bring out 


the milliner in you. 




















And you will achieve brilliant F omen in the decoration of china, pottery, PRICE 1 238 
ant ANTS: Hach hi conteias ome tar cach Red, Yellow, Biss, Whi 

ONTE : contains one jar eaci ei ue, ste, 

CON’ Transparent-Mix, a brush, and a complete set of $ How To Make 

easy-to-follow imstructions. PRI > Pottery and 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
OWN DOLLS 


for Pleasure and Profit 





Ceramic Sculpture 


2,000 DESIGNS, FORMS AND ORNAMENTS Prepared by tbe Maseum of 


Almost every conceivable kind of ornament and artistic decoration is illus- 
trated in this idea and reference book for artists, designers, stylists, — 











men, decorators, etc. The entire range of ornament from pre-historic days to 
the present—including sections on Modern and Pennsylvania Dutch — is Written and Illustrated by Grace E. Schauffler ¢ th a minimum 
represented. Design and Ornament for every Art, Craft and Trade is in- H de dot istib of equipment. Hundreds of illus- 
rest- cluded. There are—borders, frames, wreathes, crests, bows, geometrical, ‘ome-made dolls have an irresistible trations take you through every 
floral, silhouette, monogr animal, ee ten fashion, columnar, ete., appeal all their own—perhaps because phase and process in the making 
well decorative devices carly, “illustrat ed. A ine of ideas. 812 x 11 so much love and effort is put into and ceramic sculpture, 
inches. 109 Black an te Plates. 13 Bintes “in ON LY 1 .98 their making. Grace E. Schauffler, the from the mixing wedging of 
2-old Full Color. 2,000 on ean author, has been making (and collect- the clay to the forming, decorat- 
ing) dolls for many years. Her dolls* g and finishing of the object. 
have given delight to young and old. oo help of this 
Knitting, Stitching, Crochet- “with EMBROIDERY all the In this new book, she tells you simply — ne ae (exactly 
ing, Hooked Rug Making, etc. vogue you'll want” and exactly how to make your own dolls at the N. ¥ oe ot krooms 
Th BEGINNERS’ —(and also clothes, accessories and Art you will g0 4 — os 
e TE ACH YOU RSELF furniture). Here are directions for umen — t 
BOOK of ane et eae ee heads, animals, ash trays, urns 
; Paper usie 3 Quill 3 ine: > 
L NEEDLECRAFT EMBROIDERY Gremio; Ore Husk Dalle mad Ani- aan Braoony \ go = 4 
mals; pple randma ; -House ge Just ‘published: 
By Ella L. Langenberg By Mary Thomas Head oe Se ne sign Jest pebinbes.” GT 75 
OLD- Here is a book that shows you ~ 3 an igo —_ -in-one) ; 
Fi how to make beautiful and useful and many more. Full size patterns are 
i things with different ‘‘needles.” It is the simplest and most popu- provided. Careful drawings show each C AREERS FOR 
ying agen lg eo lar book on the subject. It has step of the making as well as the fin- 
Har- tions with many, many illustra- two chief purposes. The first is ished doll. The directions are so clear- MODERN WOMEN 
tions to enable the BEGINNER to to show how simple stitches can ly given and the patterns so simple that 
‘ork learn how. ¢ I be used with beautiful effect with ehildren ean follow them, yet from the By Harold $. Kohm 
? —EMB’ DER—also how to do Embroidery. The second is to same book, dolls ean be made to sell A book-full of ideas and ways for 
WEAVING and DECORATIVE show how Embroidery ean be used suceessfully in shops. Little girls are thrilled and wide- every woman to make money. Hun- 
ING — SMOCKING — to impart a beautiful and exclusive eyed, big girls ‘sive them the honor spot on their dress- dreds of suggestions for spare 
look to dresses, lingerie and house- ing table and collectors add them to their collections. time plans—for jobs—for 


addition the author gives com- 


hold articles. Partial Contents: 
Needles, Threads and Fabrics — 
Embroidery Stitches —- Types of 


The author devotes a complete section to DOLL COL- 
LECTING, and includes photographs and descriptions 
of famous dolls, collections and museum rarities. 










































































are information for making A 
i ; A Hot-Dish Mat; H Embroidery —- Double Running— in-money or 
hool Saivearss Winter Hat; Table Run- Cross Stitch—Assisi——Roumanian Price $2.50 S career. $1 .00 
O at- ner—also many Decorative Em- = Darning — Applied Work — 
broidery Stitches —- Smocking a — ee 
d to J Suitehes — Needlework Borders — | Ou iit oDecerative’ Suitening MAKE-IT-YOURSELF COSTUME JEWELRY KIT 
arves ing—also several patterns for the and Faggoting——Transfers, Frames | We have a special kit for hobbyists—with enough (and to spare) 
making of different sized HOOK- and Washing, and much more: | material to make 5 complete sets of jewelry: 
, al- ED RUGS. A book to prove that {6s Jt ia eee 1—Cameo Brooch and Earrings Set 
ein | Serr Size Sy x 11. inches. ana : 1—Plastic Bracelet 
7 PRICE $1.50 : ON LY $1.75 1—Sunburst Brooch and Earrings Set 
> an- . 1—Shell Brooch—Ring and Earrings Set 
Of S OF LEATHERCRAFT wine” i aaatel nal t d Fold f Explicit Instr 
d FUNDAMENTAL plus a onal spare parts an older of Explic nstruc- 
os . ss By y Ross C. Cramlet : : tions with Illustrations. Complete — ly $1.49 
a ere’s an introduction to leathercraft that tells exactly what to do 
= it coupon, check the titles of the books 
the and how to do it, to make some clever and useful articles sae. took. H 0 WwW T 0 0 RD E R . oon Se eaens nee oe Anew the with pon hoe 
marks, key cases, key holder, coin purses, comb case, ts, pay all delivery charges—If C.O.D., plus few cents postage. 
l be cover, etc. Every step in the process is so clearly, set forth in picture, an full brary sise, beautifully printed and 
drawing, and easy-to-understand language, that it’s no trick at all for M 0 N EY BACK GUARANTEE: hard ove a ag Sg yy ge ge 
. the the amateur to select the proper material, prepare it for the tooling . letely satisfied return books and get money back 
in ds pnerene transfer = gemene, © pod leather a! a — of grey Be once. 
lesigns are suggest e author orm the actual tooling, a 
with coat linings, lace, aad put the final seen finishing touches to gm aeensenerssssasaassesnsaneese % 
no | oe ONLY $1.25 | &§ HOBBY BOOK MART, Dept. PH-88, 120 Greenwich St., H 
New York 6, N. 4a 
A Book That Tells You the Working Procedure of 14 - Please send me the book or articles I have checked below. & 
| for Handicrafts and Includes over 200 Make-It-Yourself | # at et hoe pianemecniik. soma $1.75 : 
antal Projects. A goldmine of fun and craft instructions for both the : ) 2000 Designs, Forms & Ornaments ‘198 8 
beginner hobbyists and the expert. Here are more things ( ) Beginner’s Book of Needlecraft 1.50 &@ 
hild- to make and do than have ever before been crammed 4 ( ) Teach Y lf Embroid g 4a 
- into a single volume at this low price. From a simple | @ c ourse mbroidery 1.75 a 
Kact- ash-tray to a breakfast-table-and-bench set, over 200 | @ ( ) Fundamentals of Leathercraft 1.50 
projects are explained, with tools and equipment needed, g ( ) Treasury of Hobbies and Crafts 1.98 & 
| the re Paar 4 arawings, B+ ~y- ~_ a step a ( ) It’s Fun to Make a Hat 1.25 4 
rections at ma eas. rn - 
nple crafts that everyone will chal, There is yy ye a ee wad to — P + ama & Ceramic Sculpture................ 1.75 . 
joyment in making something with your own hands. a (¢ ) Careers for Modern Women 1.00 a 
med If you have made it yourself, it will give you more | @ ( ) How to Make Your Own Dolls 2.50 
h pleasure than anything like it that you can buy. ag ( ) Costume Jewelry Kit 1.49 : 
» the This Book Will Show You How te +9 Make: H ne $ in full payment. Send books post- 5 
ostume Jewe! 9 Leas 
form Book Ends Photography Earrings B 0 Send C.O.D. for $oeceeeccccecceeeeeeee- plus postage. a 
‘rom Soap Scul ulpture indoor Gardening Wallets a & 
Leather Accessories Plastie Craft Stuffed Dolls 8 Name a 
iple- Albums Portrait Drawing Rings 4 pax r] 
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At her work table, Mrs. Christina Peterson starts producing the basket stamp background on a purse. Some of 
the many tools employed in carving and tooling leather may be seen on the table. 


LEATHERCRAFT with a 
WESTERN TOUCH 


An Idaho woman is hard 
pressed to keep up with 
the orders for the varied 
leather articles which 

she designs and makes. 


EGUN AS a diversion to fill in the 

long hours when she worked’ as 
night clerk in a Twin Falls, Idaho, hotel, 
the leathercraft hobby of Mrs. Christina 
Peterson has developed into a success- 
ful full time enterprise. 

“I guess my liking for leather work 
is natural,” explains Mrs. Peterson, “for 
I was raised on a large cattle and horse 
syanch near Miles City, Montana. My 


Frances P. Reid 


brothers were quite well-to-do and could 
afford to buy fancy, hand-carved sad- 
dles, chaps, and other paraphernalia that 
I would carefully handle, liking not only 
the appearance but the feel and the 
smell of the leather.” 

Today Mrs. Peterson’s Chris Line 
Originals have become popular all over 
the West. Employing one regular assist- 
ant, Mrs. Elsie Sheldon, and sending out 


piecework to three beaders, Mrs. Peter- 
son is busy from early morning until 
late at night and is facing the need for 
larger quarters and more helpers in the 
very near future. From a start made by 
filling special orders for friends, she 
has branched into production of gat- 
ments in wholesale lots. Scarcely a week 
goes by that she does not receive a de- 
mand for some new item, the latest 
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being moccasins 
buttons. 


and made-to-order 


W bsn INCIDENTS of the years that in- 
tervened between Mrs. Peterson's 
girlhood in Montana and her present 
success read like a Horatio Alger story. 
For those who know her personally, 
this sparkling, hazel-eyed woman rep- 
resents a triumph of persistence against 
almost overwhelming obstacles. Next to 
the youngest of ten children, she lost 
both parents before she was 13. Al- 
though there was no want of money, the 
older brothers, who assumed charge of 
the family, insisted that she leave high 
school at the end of two years, “Why 
send you to school?” they argued. “You'll 
never have to earn your own living.” 


But the young Christina yearned for 
an education and remembered wistfully 
the happy time in the sixth grade when 
a new art teacher from Indiana awak- 
ened artistic leanings. “After recess on 
Fridays we'd go up into the pine woods 
to sketch and the teacher would give us 
pointers,” Mrs. Peterson recalls. “What 
I studied then somehow blended to- 
gether and helped me later on when I 
needed it.” 


So the ambitious girl determined to 
enroll in a six-month special course 
offered by Montana State College at 
Bozeman. Saving enough money to fi- 
nance the venture, she found a place to 
stay and began what was the most fruit- 
ful period of her youthful days. The 
course included horticulture, home eco- 
nomics and art, and in the allotted time 
she not only completed the college en- 
trance requirements but stored up a fund 
of information on which to draw in later 
years. 

“In home economics,” recalls Mrs. 
Peterson, “I learned to tailor garments 
and to make inside pockets. Now, when 
somebody wants a zipper pocket or 
something else involving practical sew- 
ing knowledge, I can see how to do it.” 


OT LONG after her return to the 

ranch Christina married and moved 
to Iowa. For ten to fifteen years her 
only outlet for artistic expression was in 
china painting, and her entries took all 
the prizes at the local fair. Four children 
kept her busy washing, cleaning, and 
cooking. When the family settled near 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, Mrs. Peterson work- 
ed side by side with her husband in the 
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fields, thinning beets, helping load ma- 
chinery, stacking hay, and doing farm 
chores. 

Soon after going to Twin Falls, Mrs. 
Peterson was left alone. During the ten 
years that she has carried the responsi- 
bility of raising four children, she has 
tried her hand at all sorts of odd jobs 
in trying to keep her family fed and 
clothed and to give them an education. 
She has worked at housecleaning, cook- 
ing, catering for church or community 
dinners, making alterations for a 
women’s dress shop, tailor’s assistant, 
dry cleaning helper, harness shop seam- 
stress, and finally night clerk at a hotel. 
She can be proud, and justifiably so, of 
the record made by her four children: 
Max, 23, an overseas veteran and now a 
junior at Washington State College; 
Blaine, 20, a sophomore at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Phyllis, 18, a fresh- 
man at the College of Idaho; Emery, 15, 
a sophomore in high school. 

It was her employment in the harness 
shop that first stirred in Mrs. Peterson 
the urge to create in leather. Sewing 
canvas tents on the big machines brought 
back her early love for tinkering with 
machinery or making sundry repairs. 
Helping the saddlemaker with bridles, 





Among the most popular articles designed and made by Mrs. Christina Peterson are fringed and beaded leather 
jackets such as the one Mrs. Elsie Sheldon wears, and the man’s jacket she displays. It was an order for 200 such jackets 
that impelled Mrs. Peterson to move into new enlarged quarters about one year ago. 
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To insure accuracy, Mrs. Christina Peterson uses a compass to lay out the 
pattern for the cutting of a belt. Behind her may be seen some of the many 
rolls of different types of skins from which she cuts her variety of products. 


holsters, saddlebags, spur straps, or har- 
ness rings, learning the fundamentals 
of carving, or cutting out chaps to be 
finished at night, she was unknowingly 
serving a real apprenticeship toward her 
future business. 


[= ON, better pay lured her to the 
night shift as clerk at a downtown 
hotel. The stretch from midnight to 8 
o'clock in the morning was long and 
unbroken. “To sit hour after hour was 
unthinkable,” she says. “I had to have 
something to do. Especially I missed 
working with my hands, handling the 
leather, shaping it into holsters or sad- 
dlebags.” 


Gathering some scraps of leather to- 
gether, Mrs. Peterson decided to experi- 
ment with tooling and carving. Order- 
ing three simple tools — the basket 
stamp, the border stamp, and a beveler 
—she began making leather insets for 
a shopping bag. Additional tools were 
over eight months in coming and while 
waiting she used the hot-point needle 
from her children’s wood-burning set to 
trace and then shade a motif of ducks 
and cattails. Latecomers, stopping by 
the desk, were fascinated by the grow- 
ing creation and praised her efforts 
extravagantly, though she says now that 
she can “see how crude they were.” 
Someone suggested color, but the war 
had made supplies of leather dye scarce, 


if not prohibitive, so Mrs. Peterson hit 
upon the use of drawing ink — red, 
green, yellow, or blue—for tinting the 
first designs. The experiment proved 
satisfying and enduringly beautiful. 


Around the leather insets she used a 
wide semi-circular gusset of gaily color- 
ed awnings. A capacious opening and 
handy straps made it ideal for carrying 
knitting or sewing. With slight varia- 
tions on this design she developed her 
first purse. Completely round and twelve 
inches in diameter, it was made of cow- 
hide ornately carved. A full gusset pro- 
vided ample storage space, while numer- 
ous pockets and straps to hold pen, lip- 
stick, and such, added to its appeal. The 
zipper at the top opened to reveal a 
calfskin lining. 


ERHAPS THE secret of Mrs. Peter- 

son’s success lies in her willingness 
to accept suggestions and to learn from 
others. Her first contact with one of 
the leather houses from which she now 
buys skins came about through a chance 
encounter with some navy convales- 
cents from the hospital at Sun Valley. 
As a therapeutic measure, they were 
engaged in leather handcraft and they 
suggested that she send for certain books 
on the subject, as well as an instruction 
course. Every other week or so they 
journeyed to Twin Falis, and each trip 
the boys had more ideas to exchange. 
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Another time a crew of telephone work. 
ers from Pocatello stopped to watch her 
work, and one of the men drew a couple 
of patterns and showed her some novel 
angles. She grasped each new idea quick- 
ly because she liked the work so much. 


Mrs. Peterson’s first real encourage. 
ment came when a hotel guest who was 
leaving for California left an order for 
a purse. Soon after mailing the first one, 
Mrs. Peterson received a request for 
five more to be sent to California. 

In the beginning, feeling that she 
couldn’t afford to buy half a hide, she 
would purchase a small piece of leather, 
the same amount of lining, and a few 
yards of lacing. On the strength of in- 
creasing demands for her merchandise, 
Mrs. Peterson rented an upstairs room 
over a sport shop. Coming home from 
the night shift at 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, she slept until noon and then went 
to her one-room shop to work until 
time to go back on the job at the hotel. 


A traveling saleswoman asked if she 
might take along some pieces on her 
next trip. The resulting orders taxed 
Mrs. Peterson’s working hours to the 
limit. On the second trip the sales- 
woman carried a carved purse and re- 
ported that the article sold itself. While 
she was doing business on her own, 
clients would admire the bag and insist 
on placing orders. 


M* PETERSON received so many 
orders that she had to quit her 
hotel job and work night and day, get- 
ting out Christmas commitments. Re- 
pair jobs began coming in, too, and she 
found it necessary to buy a heavy-duty 
tailoring machine. As county fair and 
rodeo time rolled around, she was kept 
busy supplying the needs of the cow- 
boys who follow the show, putting snaps 
on shirts, making chaps for the bucko- 
roos, and mending torn jackets. In fact, 
the chaps put her in the wholesale busi- 
ness. During the war the large concerns 
wouldn’t bother with them, and she 
shipped a great many to Colorado, 
Nevada and Wyoming. At one time, she 
was faced with filling a request for 100 
pairs inside of two weeks, necessitating 


the purchase of an upholstery or leather - 


machine. 


When a distributor in Montana asked 
for 200 beaded jackets in March, 1947, 
the need for more spacious quarters 
became paramount, and the present 
shop opened in June, 1947. Occupying 
the basement below an office supply 
company on the town’s main street, she 
has much better wérking conditions 
and is nearer the center of trade. A 
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section of window space on the ground 
floor affords an excellent means of 
display. 

Mrs. Peterson uses a variety of leath- 
ers to fit the particular items made: 
sheepskin, elkskin, goatskin, or deer- 
skin for coats or jackets; cowhide for 
heavy purses; calfskin for coin purses; 
kidskin for lining. Sometimes she com- 
bines several leathers in making a gar- 
ment, or she may achieve a contrast 
by the use of dyed pieces to bring a 
desired effect. Since the skins are quite 
expensive and vary as to size, she 
stresses the need for first cutting a 
pattern. There is less waste in filling 
wholesale orders than in individual as- 
signments, for the cutting may be done 
assembly-line fashion and many odd 
pieces utilized that might otherwise 
have to be discarded. 


The leathers to be used in tooling 
or carving are first treated to make 
them more pliable and to facilitate 
carving. After soaking in water for five 
to fifteen minutes, depending upon the 
thickness of the skins, they are rolled 
up, covered with a blanket and left 
overnight. If the hot-point needle is to 
be employed in carrying out one of 
the designs so popular on purses, bill- 
folds, book covers, or table mats, the 
leather must dry completely before 
being handled. The design is traced 
first, then shaded, and the background 
stippled. 


Leather to be carved must be wet, 
for that insures more permanent im- 
pressions. If the piece to be worked is 
quite large, a sponge is kept handy for 
occasional dampening. 


A’ PRESENT, Mrs. Peterson is doing 
very little hot-point work, pre- 
ferring actual carving for heavy items 
such as purses, and tooling for the 
thinner leathers used in billfolds, key- 
holders, coin purses, and the like. She 
explained the difference in procedure 
by saying that “tooling is really outline 
work and does not produce such a deep 
impression.” In tooling, she follows 
the design with the saddler’s outline 
tool and then bevels it up to empha- 
size the contours. Occasionally in a 


floral pattern, the carving knife may be 


employed to bring out lines in the 
leaves, but one must exercise extreme 
care not to cut through. Many times 
the background will be left blank in 
contrast to the elaborate stamping of 
the carved pieces. 

In carving a purse, Mrs. Peterson 
places the paper pattern (if the de- 
sign proves popular, a permanent 
leather pattern will be made) of the 


central items, such as flowers, on the 
surface of the skin and traces around 
them with the blunt-pointed saddler’s 
sketching tool. Then she sketches leaves 
and stems to fill in the space and cuts 
around the entire design with the 
swivel knife. For the background she 
uses the Morocco dot or the bar- 
grounder, which presses the leather 
down, causing the design to stand up 
more. 


“Beveling around the leaves and 
flowers is pretty much the same as 
shading, for it makes parts heavy where 
a shadow should be,” Mrs. Peterson ex- 
plains. “The highlights are made by a 
bowler or pear-shader, which empha- 
sizes the little humps that catch the 
light and give curve or shape.” The 
veiner brings out the intricate mark- 
ings of the leaves. With a compass to 
insure accuracy of borders, the whole 
design is outlined by the beader, and 
the border or basket stamp fills in the 
open areas. Leather lacing holds the 
edges of the purse together. 


peti WITH a few simple tools, 
Mrs. Peterson now has acquired a 
vast assortment, including such oddly- 
named pieces as sunburst, deerfoot, fox- 
tail, and mulesfoot. Not only does she 
use the leather oil or water dyes now 
available, but often an antique finish 
is applied. “So many people complain 
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that the leather as it is looks too new,” 
she says. 


Because of her early ranch life, Mrs. 
Peterson likes to use motifs involving 
horses, cactus, deer, flowers, pine cones, 
or ducks. Often the customer will indi- 
cate a preference, and among the popu- 
lar designs are those employing ducks 
in flight, cattails, and desert blossoms. 
The basket and border stamps which 
formerly appeared on fancy saddles 
have been revived by Mrs. Peterson 
and add to the intricacy of workman- 
ship. Often purses will carry the raised 
or padded initials of the owner. A girl 
from California who happened to visit 
the shop taught Mrs. Peterson how to 
make the latter. As she says, “It’s very 
simple. You work up from underneath, 
stuff cotton in the impressions, place 
adhesive across them to hold the cot- 
ton, and allow to stand until the leather 
has assumed a permanent shape.” 


Aside from the beading on jackets 
and moccasins, which she sends out as 
piecework, Mrs. Peterson does all the 
art work and the cutting. Her assistant 
confines her efforts to stitching of gar- 
ments on the machine and the making 
of buttons or buttonholes. 


Since designing the first round purse, 
she has added a half-round model with 
over-the-shoulder strap that is very 

(Continued on Page 55) 





An idea of the variety of leather goods made by Mrs. Christina Peterson 
is suggested by this view of part of her shop. In the foreground, Garth Reid, 
Jres aio. a puir of chaps and bolero which Mrs. Peterson turns out for the 
small fry. 
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| COPPER.-- 


With five tools and a sheet 
of copper, an Ohio man 
creates pictures that 

bring up to $65 a set. 


WW MARY VEG’S curiosity, plus 
five very fundamental tools, have 
combined to give Joe Veg of Dayton, 
Ohio, a profitable pastime and a whole- 
some satisfaction in creating a finished 
product that approaches, if it has not 
already attained, the status of a work 
of art. 





Veg, a machine repairman at Day- 
ton’s Acme Aluminum Alloy company, 
makes an unusual type of picture that 
he hammers out of an ordinary piece 
of 4/1000 of an inch thick copper— 
but let’s start at the beginning. 

Back in 1937, while Veg was em- 
ployed by a roofing company in New 





Joe Veg’s first step in creating his richly colored copper reproductions is 
transposing his subject matter from the original art to the-copper. This he 
does simply, with the aid of carbon paper. 


EE at 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Jaime Anthony Trohatos 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVE LUTES 


Jersey, the company decided to expand. 
It built a plant in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. Veg was one of the New Jersey 
employees transferred to the West 
Coast plant. It was this transfer that 
indirectly led to his discovery of the 
hobby he enjoys so much today. 


While Veg was working in Long 
Beach, Mary Veg was at a loss for 
something to do during the afternoon. 
She had heard that the WPA was spon- 
soring a vocational school at Silvador 
Park on Santa Fe Avenue, and it was 
said that the school, open to women, 
would supply all the tools necessary 
in learning varied vocations, provided 
the student would bring her own ma- 
terials. Mrs. Veg was curious, and 
therein begins our hobby. 


She visited the school and learned, 
among other things, the art of pound- 
ing into submission a small piece of 
copper, and producing from it a strik- 
ing picture. Husband’ Joe, always 4 


handy man around the house, became . 


interested in his wife’s work, and soon 
he adopted it as his hobby. 


HE LITTLE fisherman, shown in the 

accompanying photographs, is typi- 
cal of the copper pictures made by Veg. 
Working with a 9-by-12-inch sheet of 
used copper, 4/1000 of an inch, thick 
— it feels about the same as a sheet of 
newspaper—Veg’s first step is to steel 
wool the original lacquer off the side 
of the sheet that is to be used as the 
face of his picture. Steel wooling both 
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vertically and horizontally, he finds, 
gives the copper an added lustre and 
polish. He must be careful not to leave 
fingerprints on the surface, because 
after a time, the prints will tarnish and 
revert to the original hue of the copper. 

After smoothing the copper surface, 
Veg begins his tracing job. At this 
point enters tool number one—a pencil. 
He traces with the copper sheet rest- 
ing on a magazine padded with plate 
glass. Padding between the sheet and 
the plate glass must be exactly’ ten 
pages of the magazine. A difference of 
just two pages is noticeable to Veg, 
who says that cushioning the thin cop- 
per sheet in this manner is necessary 
so that he doesn’t trace or drive holes 
all the way through the copper. Tracing 
with the aid of carbon paper placed 
between the copper and the original 
art (the boy was taken from a calendar), 
Veg reproduces the outline on the cop- 
per surface. Carbon paper is not neces- 
sary, he points out, but is helpful to 





. 








the reproduction of the outline. 
Discarding the carbon paper, his 
original art, and the pencil, Veg intro- 
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Veg deeply imbeds the subject on the 
thin copper sheet with a nut pick. Note 
his only other tools, a pencil, clothes- 
pin, ball peen hammer and blunt instru- 
ment, resembling a nail punch. 


duces the nut pick, his second tool uti- 
lized in the overall operation. Still 
working over the padded magazine, he 
deeply imbeds the outline of the boy 
on the copper with the nut pick. Since 
this operation usually leaves finger- 
prints, Veg again uses steel wool until 
he is assured that the surface is again 
without a blemish. Only the reproduc- 
tion of the boy is evident. 


sen NEXT step is highlighting the 
boy. This Veg does with the aid of 
a blunt tool resembling a nail punch. 
“Taking a firm position with his arm, 
and with tool in hand, he beats the 





Beating down the area immediately surrounding the s 
raised effect in the finished product. Veg beats at about 


ubject with a nail punch highlights the subject, lends to its 
450 strokes per minute. He clocked himself! 
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vertically and horizontally, he finds, 
gives the copper an added lustre and 
polish. He must be careful not to leave 
fingerprints on the surface, because 
after a time, the prints will tarnish and 
revert to the original hue of the copper. 

After smoothing the copper surface, 
Veg begins his tracing job. At this 
point enters tool number one—a pencil. 
He traces with the copper sheet rest- 
ing on a magazine padded with plate 
glass. Padding between the sheet and 
the plate glass must be exactly’ ten 
pages of the magazine. A difference of 
just two pages is noticeable to Veg, 
who says that cushioning the thin cop- 
per sheet in this manner is necessary 
so that he doesn’t trace or drive holes 
all the way through the copper. Tracing 
with the aid of carbon paper placed 
between the copper and the original 
art (the boy was taken from a calendar), 
Veg reproduces the outline on the cop- 
per surface. Carbon paper is not neces- 
sary, he points out, but is helpful to 
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thin copper sheet with a nut pick. Note 
his only other tools, a pencil, clothes- 
pin, ball peen hammer and blunt instru- 
ment, resembling a nail punch. 


duces the nut pick, his second tool uti- 
lized in the overall operation. Still 
working over the padded magazine, he 
deeply imbeds the outline of the boy 
on the copper with the nut pick. Since 
this operation usually leaves finger- 
prints, Veg again uses steel wool until 
he is assured that the surface is again 
without a blemish. Only the reproduc- 
tion of the boy is evident. 


fee NEXT step is highlighting the 
boy. This Veg does with the aid of 
a blunt tool resembling a nail punch. 
“Taking a firm position with his arm, 
and with tool in hand, he beats the 








Beating 


down the area immediately surrounding the subject with a nail punch highlights the subject, lends to its 


raised effect in the finished product. Veg beats at about 450 strokes per minute. He clocked himselj! 






















With his favorite 
clothespin, and work- 
ing from the backside 
of the copper sheet, 
Veg gives the subject 
matter a raised effect 
and brings out its 
prominent features. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Veg batters the back- 
ground with his small 
ball peen hammer, fol- 
lowing no particular 
pattern. This type back- 
ground makes the light 
falling on the finished 
picture dance and 
sparkle after it has 
gone through Veg’s 
unique color treatment. 
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highlight area at the rate of 450 strokes 
per minute, still working, of course, 
over the padded magazine. The copper 
is beaten down to a great extent by 
this process, which emphasizes the 
raised effect of the boy in the finished 
picture. The highlight area is that sur- 
face, usually one-half inch wide, which 
immediately surrounds the boy's out- 
line. 

After using steel wool once more to 
remove any possible fingerprints, Veg 
reaches for his fourth tool, a small ball 
peen hammer. With the hammer he 
pounds the background relentlessly, fol- 
lowing no particular pattern. The back- 
ground is the area outside the high- 
light field and provides the setting for 
the main subject. 

Next, with a clothespin, and work- 
ing from the backside of the sheet, Veg 
goes over the boy and his features 
until the image on the face side of the 
picture has raised. He'll work from 
both sides with this tool, removing 
dents in the boy where his nail punch 
might have strayed from the backside, 
and grooving more smoothly the out- 
line of the boy from the face side. Veg 
still prefers the original clothespin used 


nw 





Veg has immersed the picture in a 
liver of sulphur solution, and together 
with his wife, Mary, decides when he 
has arrived at the right color scheme. 
He must now apply cold water to neu- 
tralize the quick-acting solution, then 
dry it thoroughly before applying two 
coats of clear lacquer. The lacquer 
sustains the action of the solution. 
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by Mary nine years ago in California, 
stating that he can distinctly feel the 
difference should he use any of a dozen 
others he has on hand. 

Time becomes a real problem in the 
next step, and usually Mrs. Veg assists 
in this phase. First, the copper picture 
must be imm in a solution of 
potash sulphate (liver of sulphur), 
which has been dissolved in water. As 
the copper sheet is worked to and fro 
in the solution (much as a photographer 
works a print), the copper begins to 
take on a rich inspiring color 
formation, the real key to Veg’s im- 
pressive finished product. When the 
color wanted appears, it is time to work 
fast. Veg immediately applies cold 
water to stop the solution from acting 
further. Then old towels are hurriedly 
wrapped around the copper sheet, dry- 
ing it thoroughly. A clear lacquer, 
standing by for this very instant, is at 
once used to coat the finished product. 
Twenty-four hours later, a second coat 
is applied, and the picture—done in 
fascinating color, without paint or 
brush—is ready for framing. 

Framing is perhaps the most ex- 

(Continued on Page 51) 





These two profiles are among Veg’s finest works. The set sold to a brother-in-law for 
$65. He had turned down an offer of $100 from another person. To get the jet-black com- 
ions and hair, Joe had to let the liver of sulphur solution turn the copper completely 

ck, then steel wool all but the faces and hair back to normal color. 
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Gotu the 


HY NOT raise Croft Easter lilies? 

Start a lily bed of your own this 

fall. A well planned plot, even in the 

front yard, is attractive, not just at 

flowering time but throughout the 

whole period of growth — and it should 
be profitable. 

Up until last year it would have been 

an expensive hobby but bulbs are now 

quite reasonable. In the last decade, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Developed in the last decade, 
the Croft lily offers a challenge 


and an opportunity to a garden 


hobbyist like this California mailman. 


EASTER LILY PARADE 


Dick Chamberlain 


farmers of Northern California, Oregon 
and some parts of Washington have 
made fortunes by raising the new Croft 
lily on land which had been considered 
unproductive. 

I see no reason why they could not 
be raised anywhere in the United States. 
I have proved they can be propagated 
in a warm climate. They will stand a 
moderate freeze. I believe by planting 





Croft lilies require shade, so Dick Chamberlain contrived this shading 
device from two-by-fours, wire, cheese cloth and clothespins. It was far less 
expensive than building a lath house. 


below freezing depth and mulching 
with straw or some other protective 
material until milder weather is per- 
manent that they will thrive in the 
colder sections. 

They require plenty of moisture but 
must have good drainage. Lowland 
where water stands is out. I would say 
they like an acid soil, because they like 
compost. 


AS AN amateur or small scale grower, 
your financial return will be in cut 
flowers and not bulbs. The bulb market 
is mainly for florists in the Easter trade 
and their bulbs are all contracted with 
the large growers. In case you don’ 
know, Easter lilies do mot bloom at 
Easter unless forced under glass. The 
warmer the climate the earlier they 
bloom, but they will not blossom before 
June, July or August. You must educate 
the public to this fact. 

Over ten years ago a farmer at Ban- 


' don, Oregon, bought some Easter lily 


bulbs, then decided not to bother with 
them. He gave them to another farmer 
named Croft. Croft planted them in a 
red, clayish soil common to parts of the 
Oregon coast. This soil is not considered 
very productive but it happens to be 
ideal for lilies. When the bulbs bloomed 
the following summer, two of them had 
much shorter, well proportioned spikes 
(stems) with very large blossoms. 
There you have it. Croft discarded the 
others and from these two bulbs a new 
industry was born. They are very pro- 
lific, having from three to twenty bulb- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Dick Chamberlain are surrounded by a small part of the lily crop in the Chamberlain yard. In his 
first year of growing, sale of bulbs and cut flowers yielded Chamberlain a return of $70 on a $400 permanent 


investment. 


lets on the mother stem below the sur- 
face. They can also be propagated from 
the scales of the older bulbs. 


When the bulbs multiplied suffici- 
ently to get into commercial production 
and were found to be superior to im- 
ported stock, business boomed. Land 
once held at $50 an acre zoomed to as 
high as $3,000. 


UR EASTER lilies heretofore came 
from Japan and Bermuda. It was 
about the time of Croft’s planting that 
the Bermuda lilies became diseased and 
were stopped by embargo. Later World 
War II came along and importations 
from Japan ceased. It was a Cinderella 
set up. Huge fortunes were made by 
ranchers who really needed it, But—the 
bulbs kept multiplying. Today, the bulb 
market is almost saturated. No doubt, 
it is a permanent industry—but, like the 
chain letter craze, somebody had to lose. 


But there is another market which 
has been neglected. That is cut flowers. 
The large growers are not close to a city 
of size. Undoubtedly, these big growers 
may be forced to turn to this market 
but they will have packing and ship- 
ping to cut into their costs. 


If you are near a metropolitan area 
where you can deliver the lilies per- 
sonally, your overhead is practically 
nothing for marketing. Croft lilies make 
beautiful sprays and casket covers. Used 
for weddings and social events, a dozen 
spikes in a deep bowl make a wonder- 
ful showing. I induced one of the flor- 
ists here to make a window display of 
eighteen spikes with their clusters. It 
was good advertising. 


Pa MY solution of the problems 
I faced in growing lilies may help 
you, especially if you live in a warm 
climate. 


My bulbs are planted in the front 
yard. We have a deep lot and the house 
is set well back from the street. I dug 
up my lawn for « Victory garden during 
the war, so my ground was ready for 
me. 

It was while on a trip North that I 
got the bulb bug in my bonnet. The men 
in Oregon thought the southern cii- 
mate might be too warm but they were 
willing to sell me the bulbs. 

I went home, estimated the amount 
of bulbs I could handle and ordered 
thirty pounds of bulblets. Thev should 
average one hundred to the pound. 
After planting, I actually had 2,450. I 
planted in double rows, three and one 
half inches apart, and staggered the 
bulbs in the rows five inches apart so 
that they were actually not closer than 
four inches from each other. 

Before planting, I shovelled away the 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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SOCK 


DOLL 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


SUCCESS STORY 


Merchandise managers 
ordered a California woman’s 
dolls by the gross, the first 
time they saw them, 

and the demand has 


grown ever since. 


| er YEARS ago if anyone had so 


Mabel Wilton 


that she would own and operate her 


much as intimated to Mrs. Richard own doll manufacturing business, which 


Russell, of Monterey Park, California, 


necessitated the help of four people 





To each of her dolls, Mrs. Richard Russell attaches a tag bearing a message 
to the child who will be the eventual owner of the doll, 


aside from herself, she would have 
scoffed at the ided, terming it pre- 
posterous or foolish. But that is exactly 
what this young housewife and mother 
is actually doing today. And the truth 
is, Mrs. Russell, even after four profit- 
able years in this business, still can’t 
believe that all this good luck has hap- 
pened to her. 


The whole thing started when Mrs. 
Russell's 12-year-old daughter, Nancy, 
was requested by her school teacher to 
make something to give as a Christmas 
gift, and take it to school to place on 
the Christmas tree. Nancy decided to 
make a rag doll, the kind that’s made 
from a man’s sock. Well, she did make 
the doll, but she didn’t have much luck 
with it, In fact, it turned out to be more 
on the order of a scarecrow or a replica 
of Ichabod Crane. It was crudely done. 
Its body was lean and lanky, and it 
had little, short legs and long, dangling 
arms. Nancy was so discouraged with 
it she tossed it aside in order to make 
something else for the Christmas tree. 


6 Ha FUNNY looking “sock doll” sat 
around the Russell home for several 
months, and no one seemed to know 
just exactly what to do with it. Mrs. 
Russell kept looking at it with specu- 
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“Good Gremlin” dolls as they look, viewed from the front and rear. Made from a man’s white sock, the dolls are 
now sold all over the United States, as well as in Canada and China. 


lative eyes, all the time thinking that 
there ought to be some way of making 
a really nice looking doll out of a man’s 
sock. Then it finally dawned on 
her that there might be all kinds of 
possibilities in a doll of this kind, And 
in the end she figured out a way of 
making a rag doll just a bit different 
from other dolls of this type. 


Mrs. Russell made the rag doll, and 
on it she painted a cute and quizzical 
looking little face. After it -was 
all finished it looked so adorable: and 
so cuddly she wanted to make more. 
So she kept on making the. dolls and 
giving them as gifts at baby showers, 
or to friends and relatives with small 
children she thought might enjoy them. 
Everyone seemed to like them so well, 
and the little tots seemed so delighted 
with them that she thought they would 
appeal to a lot of other children as well. 
And she got the idea that she might 
make them to sell to the stores. 

One day at the dinner table. Mrs. . 


Russell voiced her thoughts to her hus- 
band, and he said it wouldn’t do any 
harm to make a few dolls and try some 
stores. He encouraged her to take her 
doll downtown to some of the bigger 
department stores and show it to the 


‘merchandise managers. And this was 


exactly what Mrs. Russell did, and to 
her surprise and delight she netted two 
orders from two of Los Angeles’ largest 
department stores. Each ordered a gross 
of the dolls to be delivered as soon as 
possible. 


M*: RUSSELL laughs now when she 
recalls one experience. She re- 
lates: “When I called at one of the 


stores the merchandisé manager was 
out to lunch, so I left the doll on his 
desk. When I went back later, he was 
sitting the + at his desk, playing with 
the doll for all the world like a little 
boy with a new found toy. He asked 
me what price I would wholesale the 
dolls for, and when I. told him he said, 


‘This is just the sort of doll I have 
been looking for. It’s something the 
little children can really enjoy. You can 
send me a gross,’ and just like that I 
got the order.” 

The rest of the afternoon Mrs. Rus- 
sell shopped for such items as twenty- 
four dozen men’s white socks, bolts of 
cotton, strong, white thread and bolts 
of bright red ribbon. 

Back home again Mrs. Russell began 
cutting the dolls out by hand as she 
had been doing, and trying to sew 
them on her own sewing machine. But 
this, she soon found out, was just a 
little bit more than she had bargained 
for. She realized that she was going 
to need help if she intended to get the 


dolls out in any length of time at all. 


To cut, sew, stuff, tie the little red bows 
on arms and neck, and to paint the 
faces on twenty-four dozen dolls was 
quite an undertaking for one small. per- 
son. But Mrs. Russell refused to be- 
come overwhelmed by .such a propo- 
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Mrs. Richard Russell cuts from a man’s white sock the body of a “Good 
vate a She uses a razor sharp knife-and places the sock on a hard- 
w lock. 


sition. She had promised those dolls, 
finished and delivered, as soon as pos- 
sible, and she was going to see that 
it was done. 


What did Mrs. Russell do? She just 
went right out and rented a power 
machine and had it installed in the 
vacant side of the double garage over 
which her home is built. Then she hired 
a woman to run the power machine, 
another woman to stuff the dolls, an- 
other to do the painting of the faces, 
and a fourth woman to do the tying, 
while she, herself, took care of the 
cutting out of the dolls. 


HOSE TWO orders which Mrs, Rus- 
sell received were only the begin- 
ning, for once the dolls were delivered 


they were quickly sold out, and other 
orders began coming in as fast as she 
and her helpers could fill them. And 
today Mrs. Russell’s dolls are sold all 
over the United States, and to several 
stores in Canada, as well as shipped 
clear across the ocean to China—quite 
a long trip for a little rag doll made 
from an ordinary man’s sock. 


“A Good Gremlin” is the name Mrs. 
Russell has given her doll. And he is 
as cute and cuddly a little rascal as ever 
you'd want to see. And tied to the bright 
red ribbon that adorns his chubby neck 
is a little greeting card that says: “And 
the Good Gremlin has no one to cuddle 
him—play with him—or rock him to 
sleep. He asked if YOU would?” 


Differing from most rag dolls cre- 
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ated from a sock, that are made full 
length, or in an upright position, Mrs. 
Russell’s “Good Gremlin” remains in a 
sitting position with his two fat, baby 
legs sticking straight out in front of 
him. This is because the heel of the 
sock forms the seat of the doll, while 
the top or ribbed part of the sock makes 
the cute little cap that can be rolled 
and adjusted into many different styles. 
This ribbed part is gathered in and 
firmly tied above the head of the doll 
in order to make the little cap. 


To make the legs of the doll, the toe 
of the sock is split straight back toward 
the heel, to a point about two or two 
and a half inches from the back of the 
heel. Then about two inches of these 
twin pieces are snipped off and used 
for making the arms. © 


RS. RUSSELL uses either a 1014 
or a 12 size sock, in white only, 
for making these dolls. And she cuts 
them out by using a composition fibre 
pattern that is both very hard and firm, 
and which can be pressed down tight 
against the socks in order to hold them 
firmly in place during the cutting 
process. The cutting is done on a hard- 
wood block with a regular cutter’s knife, 
which is kept sharpened to a razor-like 
edge, and is done with quick, even 
slashes. Using this method, Mrs. Russell 
is able to cut from eight to ten socks 
at one time. 


The “Good Gremlin” is adorned 
with a little red ribbon bow about his 
neck. His short, chubby arms, also tied 
at the wrists with red ribbon bows, 
are upraised in a gay salute. He has a 
wide, red mouth, round, pink cheeks, 
and eyes that express wonder and sur- 
prise. 

The painting on the doll’s face is 
done with oil paints to which textine 
has been added, in order to make the 
paints “hold” for the material; other- 
wise they would run and smear all 
over the cloth. This work is a most 
delicate job, and it must be done 
quickly but accurately. It requires the 
use of three different brushes. The 
brush used for painting the eye lashes 
is an extremely fine one, with about 
three hairs. Then there is the stubby 
brush, which is used for painting the 
iris in the eye. The third brush is one 
used for the red color that goes into 
the painting of the mouth. The color- 
ing on the cheeks is done with a dab 
of cotton dipped in red paint and care- 
fully applied. In all the dolls painted 
there is scarcely any noticeable differ- 
ence. They truly are the work of an 
artist. 
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Mrs. Fairie Sessions, one of Mrs. Russell’s four assistants, specializes in painting the faces of the sock dolls. 
Three different brushes are used on each doll. Mrs. Russell was forced to employ assistants when the demand proved 


too great for her to meet alone. 


T IS interesting to know, and it is 

also most encouraging to others who 
may be similarly handicapped, that 
Mrs. Fairie Sessions, who is so adept 
at the intricate work of painting the 
doll’s faces, has only one arm, and must 
do her work with her left hand. But 
she certainly doesn’t let this bother her 
in the least. Indeed Fairie Sessions is 
happy in her work and she has been 
with Mrs. Russell for the whole four 
years of the doll business’s existence. 
She has a family of her own, and be- 
sides taking care of her own home, 
‘doing her housework, etc., she adds her 
bit toward the income. Mrs. Russell 
says she really doesn’t know what in 
the world she would do without Fairie 
Sessions, and she hopes she never leaves 
her. 

One hundred per cent long-staple 
cotton is used for stuffing these dolls. 
It is bought in sixteen to eighteen- 
pound rolls. This cotton is smooth and 


has no lumpiness or bunches, and it 
is also sanitary, this latter being vitally 
necessary, inasmuch as the doll is an 
article for infants. The dolls, when 
completed, are also sealed, for sanitary 
precautions, in Cellophane bags before 
they are shipped out. Mrs. Russell, her- 
self, tags each doll with its little “greet- 
ing” card and then carefully looks each 
doll over to make sure it is absolutely 
perfect in every way before she seals it. 

The stuffing of these dolls is Cune 
by what Mrs. Russell describes as her 
“rolling method.” The two strips of 
cotton which go into the legs are rolled 
very tightly and then pushed into the 
two little pockets that form the legs. 
The body is rolled in the same way 
and then pushed down tight and firm 
against the legs. The same rolling 
process is used for the head, and the 
arms. This rolling trick is used be- 
cause breaking the cotton off and 
stuffing it into the sock piece’ by piece 


would only result in making the doll 
lumpy and shapeless. The piece by piece 
method would stretch the cloth all out 
of proportion. So, the “Good Gremlin” 
doll, when completely finished, is hard 
and firm, and it can be tossed around, 
dropped, and even washed, and yet it 
will retain its shape and coloring, too, 
as the paint used is waterproof. The 
doll sells for $1.25. 


NCE A large department store in 

San Francisco, California, used 
Mrs.- Russell’s “Good Gremlin” dolls 
to trim a big Christmas tree in order 
to make a window display. The tree 
was entirely covered with “Good Grem- 
lin” dolls—there wasn’t another single 
thing on it. The store opened at 9 
o'clock in the morning, and two hours 
later the dolls were completely sold 
out. The store had ordered thirty-six 
dozen dolls from Mrs. Russell, thinking 


(Continued on Page $5) 
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Here are some of Bill Rhodes’s most popular hand painted plates. The large ones usunu, bring $5 a pair, the 
smaller ones, $3 for two. The water color of the deer was done long before Rhodes took up plate vainting as a hobby. 


PLATE PAINTING /tudubou 


Within a year, his new hobby 
of decorating china with 
bird pictures has yielded 
hundreds of dollars 

to a versatile Baltimore man. 


ILL RHODES of Baltimore, Mary- 


land, is a man of many hobbies, 
- but his latest, that of plate painting, is 
by far the most colorful as well as 
profitable. 

Although he has never had any art 
training, Rhodes’s wall plates with bird 
portraits are amazingly lifelife, painted 


Thelma Hlobik 


skillfully and accurately. 

It was late in the summer of 1947 
that the idea of plate painting was 
first suggested to him. That was when 
a friend showed him a wall plate that 


‘she had bought at a department store. 


The lady was certain that Rhodes could 
turn out a better job. Rhodes knew 


that he could, too, but he was happy 
in his hobby of contesting and car- 
tooning—both of which were paying 
well for his time and effort. 

But, the following November, a 
friend asked Rhodes to paint her a 
pair of plates and he complied, with- 
out realizing that he was starting out 
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on another paying hobby. Since then 
he has decorated well over 200 plates 
and has sold eighty pairs. 


R= BUYS plain, white plates 
with a thin gold band around the 
edge. He uses both the large dinner 
size and the small bread and butter 
plates. The large ones cost 29 cents 
each and the small ones 19 cents. The 
enamels which he uses vary in price, 
ranging from 45 cents to 75 cents a 
quarter of a pint. After experimenting 
with several different types of brushes, 
Rhodes finally settled upon a red sable 
brush that sells for $1.25. An orange 
stick, such as those found in ordinary 
manicuring kits, is used for etching 
in the feathers of the birds. 

Rhodes sells the small plates for 
$3 a pair and the large ones for $5 
a pair, except those bearing the por- 
trait of a quail, a much more difficult 
design, which sell for $6. 

Besides the cord for hanging, which 
is affixed to the back of each plate 
with tape, Rhodes also puts a sticker 
bearing his name and address on the 
plate. This has resulted in quite a few 
sales from out-of-town persons whos¢ 
friends have mailed them a set of the 
plates as gifts. (A charge of 25 cents 
is added to out-of-town orders to cover 
cost of insured postage and handling.) 

When he first began to paint plates, 
Rhodes could do only about two small 
pairs a day, but now his daily quota is 
three small pairs or three large plates. 


Wz HIS hobby was still in an 
experimental stage, Rhodes used 
oil paint. But he discovered that it re- 
quired too much drying time and would 
not stand much handling. So he bought 
a few cans of a good grade enamel and 
tried that. By blending various colors, 
he gets some odd and colorful shades 
that are helpful in bringing out the 
background fot his portraits. 

Discovering that the enamel made 
a nicer appearing plate, Rhodes recalled 
all those that he had sold in oils and 
replaced them with enamel ‘painted 
plates. This pride in his work is char- 
acteristic; it is also good business. It 
explains why, to date, his work has 
been his best salesman, and why he has 
enough orders to keep him busy for 
months. 

Rhodes decided to use bird designs 
on his plates because he wanted them 
to be “different”—and they are! He 
bought an Audubon bird book and se- 
lected the birds which were most 
decorative, and, more readily adaptable 
for plate designing. His patterns in- 
clude the wild duck, quail, kite, hawk, 


cardinal, blue bird, red bird, yellow 
bird and one with outstretched wings 
that has proved to be his best $3 sell- 
er. An appropriate background is paint- 
ed on all plates, usually consisting of 
blossomy tree branches or, as in the 
case of the wild duck, colorful bull- 
rushes. 


N ORDER to have all the birds uni- 

form in size, Rhodes first draws 
them on a sheet of white paper. He 
then blackens the back of the paper 
with a very soft lead pencil. Affixing 
the paper onto the plate with adhesive 
tape, he traces over the original draw- 
ing and a faint impression is trans- 
ferred onto the plate. He then paints 
in the colors of the bird with enamel 
and etches in the feathers with the 
orange stick. Each color is put on 
separately and the etching is done be- 


fore the enamel becomes too dry.- 


Rhodes isn’t certain whether this 
method of “painting” feathers is original 
with him or not, but he knows that he 
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discovered it after various other meth- 
ods failed to produce a natural effect. 

Until June 12, 1942, when a series 
of operations confined him to his home, 
Rhodes worked in the courthouse as 
a recorder in the Superior Court—a 
position which he had held for 20 years. 

Drawing was something that he did 
for relaxation. His friends received 
original Christmas cards he had made; 
or he would enter a contest and use 
his talents illustrating his entry. 

When his health made it necessary 
for him to give up his work, he turned 
to his hobby and before long he was 
selling cartoons to both trade and gen- 
eral magazines. 

Always eager to help the other fel- 
low, he has a protege, a young boy, who 
like himself, is a shut-in, with a flai 
for drawing. Rhodes points out, by mail, 
his errors, and steers his efforts into the 
right channels. It always pleases him 
when the boy wins a contest or makes 
a sale, and he spurs him on to greater 
efforts. 





Using a sable brush and enamel paint, Bill Rhodes is about. to finish 
onde portrait on a gold banded, white plate. He can turn out several 


plates in a day. 











Spinning 


In the Pacific Northwest, 
radio listeners tune in 
Old Dusty, a salesman, 
whose record collection 
recalls old times. 


CD EMEMBER 1915? . . . the first 
World War?” 

It’s the voice of Old Dusty, your 
memory-collector, starting you on a 
little trip down Memory Lane, with a 
bit of sentimental reminiscing—and 
some old phonograph records covered 
with dust, star-dust, that is. 

Perhaps your memory needs a little 
more prodding—or perhaps you're like 
Mrs. McCarthy, who wrote: 

“Remember 1915? That I do, bless 
your heart. I was on a boat crossing 
the ocean, me and a lot of other ‘fur- 
riners, headed for a grand new land, 
America, when a sub tried to get our 
boat. Faith, the crying and going on was 
something to remember. Then, above 
all the racket, we heard voices singing 
‘Smilin’ Thru’—and somehow we were 
comforted, even those who didn’t under- 
stand the words. 

“Well, we all lived to see the Statue 
of Liberty, but whenever I hear that 
song, I remember the dreadful moment 


when we thought we wouldn’t! Play it~ 


for me sometime, will you, please?” 
That's a memory for Old Dusty’s 
collection, and it’s very likely he has 
one of yours. Almost everyone has a 
particular memory tied up with some 
piece of music. It may not be as dra- 
matic as Mrs. McCarthy’s. Maybe it’s 
a simple tune your mother hummed, a 
school song, or a song that recalls a 


Collecting is my Hobby 





Records 


and mane, 


Ann Carpenter 


memorable “first” in your life, but it’s 
precious to you because it brings back 
a memory. 

Very often that tune has nothing to 
do with your musical preference. For 
example, you may be an ardent Bach 
enthusiast, but one day you build a 
memory, and you remember that day 
or moment whenever you hear “Beale 
Street.” Ordinarily you wouldn’t dream 
of listening to jazz, but there’s that 
memory tucked away, and it blossoms 
anew with the jazz beat, as you find 
yourself lost in the dream. 


USICAL MEMORIES — On wax. 
They're part of Old Dusty’s col- 
lection of 40,000 memories, or about 
20,000 records. No, he’s not a record- 
collector. He’s a memory-collector 
To appreciate the distinction, you 
should know a little about record col- 
lectors. Many of these characters collect 
nothing but jazz, some only Bing Crosby 
records, others Duke Ellington, or Ted 
Lewis. They concentrate on a certain 
singer, musician, or orchestra. Many 
keep these collections under lock and 
key, and will let you Joo& at them if 
you're a special friend, but to play 
them would be out of the question! 
On the other hand, Old Dusty is 
happiest when he can play his records, 
and share his memories. There are no 
limitations on the type of records he 
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collects, except that they must be old 
and dusty. That’s the only kind that 
fits the program which Stan Pintarich 
started as a hobby seven years ago. 

In 1941, while employed as sales- 
man for one of the Portland, Oregon, 
radio stations, Stan happened across 
some old records the station was dis- 
carding. “Somebody might want to hear 
these again,” he thought, and put them 
away. Later, when given a chance to 
produce some of his own radio ideas 
on the station, as a sideline, Stan 
dragged the old records out, and put 
on a program for those who like to 
“remember when.” 


| earns HE is by nature modest and 
retiring, Stan invented a character 
to carry the program—“Old Dusty’— 
an old fellow you'd imagine sitting in 
the attic with an old gramophone 
emerging from the cobwebs and dust. 

He’s been “Old Dusty” ever since 
to thousands of memory-lovers. When- 
ever he’s on the air, there are lots of 
folks who join him in that trip down 
Memory Lane, and listen while he helps 
them remember. 

“Here’s a memory from 1926,” Pin- 
tarich tells his listeners. “Remember 
that year? Maybe you were ‘keeping 
cool with Coolidge, or getting warm 
over the new ‘It’ girl, Clara Bow. Maybe 
you'd never heard abort a young fel- 
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Few persons recognize Stan Pintarich at sight, but thousands know him as the voice of Old Dusty, memory col- 
lector. His collection of 20,000 phonograph records opened the way to a part-time radio career. 


low who was just starting to sing, in 
a rather frog-like voice . . . but listen 
now to his very first song—and re- 
member...” 


The orchestra starts—the record’s a 
little scratchy—but maybe through the 
scratches you recognize Paul White- 
man’s orchestra and the Rhythm Boys 
singing “Wistful and Blue.” Maybe you 
don’t guess right, and have to wait un- 
til the record’s over to find out that 
the “young fellow” was the one and 
only Bing, christened Harry Lillis 
Crosby. 


If your guess is right or wrong, you 
have plenty of company! A listener who 
heard a particular soprano sing was 
sure she was good enough for opera, 
and his opinion was confirmed when 
Old Dusty announced her name. It was 
Galli-Curci, one of the many voices 
from yestetday’s music hall of fame 
that find their way into the old attic. 


EE CARUSO and John McCor- 
mack are there. Tetrazzini, Chalia- 
pin, Schumann-Heink, Marion Talley 
and many more. For those who enjoy 
the classics, there’s always a special 
number to thrill them. 


That’s because Old Dusty believes 
in serving his audience in every way 
possible, and there are enough requests 
sent in to the old attic to warrant the 
inclusion of at least one classic selec- 
tion in every program. 


Whenever he’s in doubt as to pro- 
gram procedure, Old Dusty asks his 
audience what they want. There was 
the time he had a couple of complaints 
about the way he announced the num- 
ber after the music was played. One 
listener squawked: “If I'd known that 
was Bing Crosby singing with the 
Rhythm Boys, I'd have listened more 
closely!” 

Old Dusty put the question to his 


audience. Should he announce the num- 
ber before playing it, or should he con- 
tinue as he had been doing, letting them 
guess. The 300 letters received all said 
in effect, “Go ahead, just the way you 
are now. We like it.” 


One reason Old Dusty has made so 
many friends is that he doesn’t try to 
influence people! His own freedom 
train of thought doesn’t permit any 
of the dictatorial policy which is a 
temptation to anyone in front of an 
open mike. 

“Everyone,” he says, “has a right to 
listen to the kind of music he likes, 
and if he likes it, it’s good music.” 

There's no law yet against these 
memories of yours, unless they happen 
to contain intentional or unintentional 
“punch” lines which might offend the 
FCC. For that reason, Stan auditions 
all the records he collects before airing 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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LTHOUGH SHE seldom travels her- 

self, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Cooper, a 
Columbia, Missouri, housewife, devotes 
a great deal of her spare time to plan- 
ning trips abroad—that is, trips for 
other people to take. 

As a hobby, Mrs. Cooper operates a 
travel agency in the basement of her 
home, and today business is booming. 
During the war years her hobby was 
greatly curtailed because of travel re- 
strictions. But now that travel abroad 
is again possible, Mrs. Cooper is busy 
planning business and vacation trips for 
her customers. 

It was quite by accident that Mrs. 
Cooper started her hobby in 1939. A 
next door neighbor asked her to take 
over his travel sub-agency while he 
made a business trip to Montana. When 
the neighbor returned sometime later, 
he suggested that she keep the agency. 

By that time Mrs. Cooper had her 
basement playroom filled with guide- 
books, travel folios and ship schedules. 
She has been a travel agent ever since. 

“Operating a travel sub-agency is lots 
of fun and easy to do,” the hobbyist 
says. “Household duties do not keep 
me busy all the time, and I enjoy talk- 
ing to people about their trips and va- 
cazions.” She likes to entertain groups 


SHIP 


Jess Covington 


of her customers with parties, after 
they return from vacations abroad, to 
hear of their travel experiences. 


M*: COOPER contends that a person 
can start a travel agency with 
very little expense involved. Her office 
equipment includes a typewriter, which 
she purchased with last year’s earnings, 
a desk and chairs. “This brief case con- 
tains my office files,” she explains as 
she displays her tourist and travel litera- 
ture. Her basement office is also used 
as a playroom. Various steamship lines 
furnished her pictures of scenes in 
foreign countries, and these adorn the 
walls of the office. 

Operating expenses of the agency 
are not great either, Mrs. Cooper re- 
ports. Expense items are: stationery, 
postage, telephone and telegraph serv- 
ice, trade journal subscriptions, mem- 
bership. dues in three steamship con- 
ferences, and miscellaneous expenses in- 
volved in contacting prospective cus- 
tomers. 

“Columbia is an ideal city for my 
hobby,” Mrs. Cooper points out, “be- 
cause here are located the University 
of Missouri, Stephens College, and 
Christian College.” Students and faculty 
members often want to go abroad for 


Although far from the 
oceans, a Missouri housewife 
nets several hundred dollars 
annually as part time 
agent for ship lines. 


SPACE 


vacations or study during the summers 
and they go to Mrs. Cooper to obtain 
ship reservations. 

Many foreign students are enrolled 
in the three schools and she especially 
enjoys helping them arrange passage 
home because, she says, “Foreign stu- 
dents have enough trouble understand- 
ing the language besides all the little 
details one should know.” 


One Hawaiian student, Norman 
Moringa, went to Mrs, Cooper in June, 
1941, seeking transportation in a hurry. 
He had just been notified to report to 
Honolulu for the peacetime draft. She 
helped him complete his reservations 
in record time. As a reward, Moringa 
sent Mrs. Cooper bags of sugar and 
coffee from Hawaii. 


M*: COOPER says it is not necessary 
for a person to be located in a 


large city to operate a travel agency as 
a hobby. Columbia has a population of 
only 20,000. She points out that good 
locations for the hobby are college 
towns, towns where people travel 
abroad for business reasons, and towns 
near foreign settlements where people 
go abroad to visit relatives. 

Because Missouri is a midwestern 
state, Mrs. Cooper gets customers 
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traveling in both the Pacific and At- 
lantic areas. An agency located west of 
Missouri would probably get more 
trade going to the Pacific, she says. And 
one east of Missouri would no doubt 
get more European traffic. 

Mrs. Cooper explains that she is 
mainly an agent for steamship com- 
panies. She doesn’t arrange plane and 
train transportation unless that type of 
travel is included in one of the all- 
expense tours which she handles. “Ait- 
plane and railway lines usually require 
their agents to maintain an office up- 
town in the business district <nd I don’t 
have time for that,” she says. 

“May, June, and July are my busiest 
months,” Mrs. Cooper reports. “People 
go abroad at the beginning of summer 
and return .n the fall.” However, steam- 
ship reservations are made all during 
the year. J “ue to the war, there are still 
long waitirg lists of passengers. Recent- 
ly, Mrs. Cooper had a customer apply 


for ship passage to Engl: ad. The a 
plication is for the summer of 1949 
and was made sixteen months in ad- 
vance. 

Mrs. Co. cr is a member of three 
steamship passenger conferences: Trans- 
Atlantic, Trans-Pacific, and Western 
Hemisphere. Each year she pays a few 
dollars for membership dues. Steam- 
ship lises which are members of the 
couferences send Mrs. Cooper sub- 
avency contracts for one year. These 
contracts can be cancelled at any time, 
she says, if she breaks the contract rules. 


“A person wishing to start a sub- 
agency should write to the main offices 
of the various steamship lines,” Mrs. 
Cooper advises, “and explain that he 
or she would like to obtain a sub- 
agency contract.” 

Some of the larger lines on the East 
coast are: Cunard White Star Line, 25 
Broadway, New York 4, New York; 
United States Lines, 1 Broadway, New 
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York 4, New York; Holland-American, 
29 Broadway, New York, New York. 
Three of the largest lines on the West 
coast are: Matson Lines, 215 Market 
Street, San Francisco, California; Ameri- 
can President Line, 311 California 
Street, San Francisco, California; Alaska 
Steamship Company, 65 Marion Street 
Viaduct, Seattle 4, Washington. Oper- 
ating out of New Orleans to South 
America is United Fruit, which has 
offices at Pier 3, North River, New 
York 4, New York. 


M*: COOPER strongly recommends 
that a person interested in start- 
ing a sub-agency subscribe to a travel 
trade journal. One of the better ones 
she finds very helpful is Official Steam- 
ship and Airways Guide. The editorial 
address of the publication is 299 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
It is a monthly magazine with a sub- 

(Continued on Page 50) 


In her comfortably fitted out travel office in the basement of her home, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Cooper, left, discusses 
travel arrangements with two clients of her agency. Miss Sumiko Nakamoto is planning a trip to her native Hawaii, 
while Peloyo Gumucio is preparing to head for his home in Bolivia. Both prospective travelers are students at the 


University of Missouri. 
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Miniature Cactus Gardens 


HE HOBBY OF house- 
wife Mrs. Harry M. 
Ober, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is making minia- 
ture cactus gardens. At 
her hill top home she has 
a garden of cacti and other 
succulents. So many 
friends evinced interest in 
these that she decided to 
share them. She obtains 
“seconds” (slightly imper- 
fect) vases and deep vessels from a nearby pottery for 
from 25 cents to $2. Filling these containers with a mix- 
ture of earth, sand and peat moss, a few pebbles in the 
bottom for drainage, and a few pieces of charcoal to keep 
the soil from souring, Mrs. Ober plants cuttings of cacti 
in them. Artistically arranged, they resemble the miniature 
gardens of Japan. Varied forms of succulent plants offer 
variety. They are unusually hardy, living under almost any 
conditions and surviving neglect. Mrs. Ober sells the dish 
ardens to florists, curio stores, and gift shops for from 
$1.25 to $6 apiece, depending on size, kind of succulents 
and type of figures used in them. 





Elizabeth C. Porter 





Catchall Containers 


| sae TWO-POUND, waxed cottage cheese containers, I 
decorate them with oil paints in flower designs— 
wild rose, violet, daisy, forget-me-not—harmonizing back- 
ground, and a band of gold, silver or black at the top. 
“Everything boxes” are handy catchalls for buttons, safety 
pins, household tape, nails, 
screws, tacks, etc. They also 
make nice flower holders 
with a glass jar fitted in 
for water. One may use 
them for small waste bas- - 
kets, too. I decorate the 
“everything boxes,” as I 
call them, to order at $1.50 
each. 

Patricia Austin 


Publicity Promoter 


OHN GODDARD’S hobby is acting as “press agent” for 
clubs in New Rochelle, New York. Picnics, open meet- 
ings and holiday programs all make good copy. Goddard 
sends a news release to all the papers in Westchester 
County and New York City prior to every event, then 
a follow-up story after the activity has taken place. He 
sends personal letters to prospective clients, then follows 
with an interview, at which he displays his scrapbook of 
publicity notices which have appeared in recent periodicals. 
Goddard charges a flat 
rate of $15 a year for this 
publicity service. Club sec- 
retaries phone in their 
messages to him, supply- 
ing mames, events, dates 
and other important facts. 
They often send photo- 
graphs which are some- 
times used by the news- 


papers. 
Bess Ritter 





Bantam Bounty 


BECAME RE-INTERESTED in Bantams when I saw them 
pictured in a pet magazine, As a child I had owned 
some of the cocky little birds, and my decision to keep 
some again — fascinating and profitable. I purchased 
ten hens and two roosters from a Bantam fancier who had 
excellent stock Barred 
Rocks, the best layers of 
all the various strains he 
had. A small pen and coop 
in the back yard houses 
them quite satisfactorily. 
I feed them scratch grain 
and a little laying mash. 
Five Bantam hens may be 
fed with the same amount 
of feed necessary for one 
hen of standard size. I~ 
saved the surplus eggs and had them hatched. The baby 
chicks grew very rapidly, and in a few months I had a nice 
bunch of young pullets which met ready sale at $1.50 each. 
They also make nice small fryers in the spring, and have 
been a great help in combating the high cost of food for 
our own table. Mrs. T. A. Rice 
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Letter Openers of Myrtlewood 


ALTER L. GOSS, 75 oa 

years old, of Lawn- 
dale, California, makes 
unique letter openers from 
the myrtlewood tree which 
grows in Oregon. This 
wood is of fine texture, 


extremely hard, with a ae —_ 
variety of colors and curi- ie 4 
ously-formed grain. Colors Sy DN AL 
range from silvery grey ¥ ) " vi | SAAS 








through warm tan, vivid 
browns and blacks. Only about one tree in fifty is suitable 
for making the novelties. These require years of season- 
ing in the open air, and another seasoning period in Goss’s 
shop in order to cure properly and bring out the natural 
beauty of the wood. From pieces of myrtlewood, Goss cuts 
strips 9 inches long, 114 inches thick, and about 3 inches 
wide. He carves and smooths out designs with a sharp 
pocketknife, and then sandpapers them to a shining fin- 
ish. With each letter opener, which sells for from $1.25 
to $2, Goss sends a mimeographed story of “The Mystery 
of the Myrtlewood.” Last Christmas alone he sold six dozen 
of these novelties with a practical use. 


Joseph C. Salak 





Identification for Infants 


N A HOUSING project 
in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, where chere are.about 
600 children, parents were 
finding it difficult to keep 
track of their youfgsters. 
They wandered away and 
got lost, despite the fact 
that the adults tried to 
keep careful watch of 
them. Two ex-G.I’s, Jak £ 
K. Hartman and James M. 
O’Hara, solved this problem and found a way to make 
money at the same time. They sell army type dog tags— 
“tot size’—with the children’s names and addresses on 
them. The tags are worn around the children’s necks, and 
their little wearers, if lost, can easily be identified. The 
veterans charge 25 cents per tag. 
Mrs. Edward W. Larsen 
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Feather-Filled Pillows 


ARTHA DIXON of Montgomery City, Missouri, has 
learned that raising geese is a most profitable side- 
line to homemaking. When geese are 8 weeks old, they 
are full-feathered and may be picked for the first time in 
the next two weeks. From 
then on, the feathers may 
be picked at six-week in- 
tervals — three or four 
times before the fowl are 
sold on the market. Mrs. 
Dixon uses the feathers to 
make downy pillows. One 
pillow 25 by 18 inches re- 
quires 2 pounds of feath- 
ers, the amount picked 
from eight geese. The pil- 
low covers are made of mattress ticking. Mrs. Dixon sells 
a pair of pillows for $12, and is very enthusiastic about 
the profits received. Any woman in her place would be, 
for she has been able to do some redecorating in her home 
with money received from her hobby. 
Mary Johnston Kennedy 








Place Mat Maker 


| gear THRIFT and ingenuity, Mrs. Grace Hathaway, 
Yuma, Colorado, makes place mats and coasters from 
discarded matting auto seat covers. Selecting the unworn 
pieces of material, she marks off, in white chalk, sets of 
four place mats, 11 by 17 inches, and coasters, 344 by 4 
inches. Cutting out the pieces, she places them in a half- 
gallon glass jar, pours in cleaning solution, screws on the 
jar lid, and shakes the jar, giving the contents a thorough 
cleansing. Next she presses the mats under a wet cloth. 
Edges are then unraveled 
and fringed, or bound 
with black tape. A mar- 
proof, beverage- resistant 
floor varnish gives the 
mat sets a durable finish. 
Mrs. Hathaway sells sets 
of four mats and coasters 
for $1.75 to $2. Place mats 
may be sold singly for 
about 35 cents each. 
Irene Scott 
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GOATS -- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Money-makers With 


Feed them and love them, 
says an Indiana woman, 
and goats will repay 

you many times in 


dollars and affection. 





oe TEN years ago we bought a 
milk goat. But these creatures have 
a way of becoming plural within a 
reasonably short time, and we were 
soon launched on an adventure that 
has been, and continues to be, profit- 
able fun. 

Why did we buy it? We didn’t really 
know then. But now, after ten long 
years of riding this hobby, we know 
why they are worth having, and that 
we'd gladly do it again. At that time 





Esther Alman 


we had just bought a suburban home, 
with one acre of our own and extensive 
commons around us. My husband still 
claims that he acquired the first goat 
to save himself some weed cutting, and 
that he was agreeably surprised when 
it also gave milk. It was a middle aged, 
reddish-colored doe of indeterminable 
ancestry, with medium sized horns (we 
did not then know that stylish goats 
do not wear horns)—completely ordi- 
nary and in no way especially attractive. 


PERSONALITY 






But it did give milk, while it mothered 
our 2-year-old daughter and its own 
kids indiscriminately. It also ate weeds, 
when it couldn’t reach my rosebushes! 

We loved that goat. Separately and 
collectively the whole family loved it. 
So a few weeks later we bought an- 
other—and another, and another. By 
the time another child was added to 
our own family, we wete already run- 
ning a nursery of considerable propor- 
tions for four-legged kids. Did you 





Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Alman look over a small part of their stock of goats. They were so captivated by the first 
goat they bought that almost immediately they began building up a herd. A small acreage, like the one shown here, 


is perfectly adequate for several goats, the Almans assert. 
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ever fix bottles for twenty-five or thirty 
babies at once? Yes, it is work. But if 
you like animals—and we do—you 
couldn’t find a more interesting species 
with which to work, 


| peng THE years when our chil- 
dren were small and our income 
was still in the low (very low) brackets, 
we sought much of our recreation at 
home. Goats proved to be an excellent 
hobby for this purpose, not only be- 
cause of the pleasure we had in handling 
the animals themselves (they are all 
pets, each with its own intelligent per- 
sonality ), but because of the extensive 
social contacts we ‘made, and the many 
resulting friendships. 

It is true that an apartment dweller 
cannot hope to keep goats, but almost 
anyone else can keep at least one. If 
you have space at least four feet square, 
the housing problem is not too great. 
Beautiful barns and lush pastures are 
nice, but not necessary. Pastures do re- 
duce the cost of hay, and efficient barns 
are the place for a dairy herd, but goats 
are very adaptable creatures—they will 
produce profitably under many condi- 
tions. This fact is fortunate, since most 
goats are bought, not in the cold light 


of reason, but in the glorious belief 
that this particular one is a marvelous, 
gorgeous creature, and (remember this 
is a hobby!) better than any yet seen. 
We've bought and sold many goats in 
the last few years, and I don’t remem- 
ber that anyone, including us, ever 
bought one because he had a place to 
put her. The customary procedure is 
to come down to earth hours after the 
purchase with the knowledge that she 
requires bed and board. However, the 
barn on our place near Terre Haute, 
Indiana, has proved amazingly expan- 
sible, though sometimes it has bulged 
alarmingly. 


Frequently, even where goat breed- 
ing is a family project, much of their 
care falls to the woman. There are really 
only two things to do for goats: feed 
them and love them. Any woman can 
do that. Goats are small and easily 
led, make gentle pets for children, are 
intelligent, and quite clean. They are 
often mischievous, impudent, imperti- 
nent, and can be extremely exasperating, 
but no more so than your own chil- 
dren. They are easily trained, and will 
love and obey anyone who does not 
mistreat them. I have’ known women 
who lived alone, and with no other 
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source of income successfully and hap- 
pily kept a small herd which provided 
part of their own food, and a nice sup- 
ply of cash from the sale of milk. For 
the woman who loves animals and the 
outdoors, this is a fine alternative to 
a job in a factory or in another woman's 
kitchen. 


” Bagroong FOR a goat is simple, and 
does not require extensive train- 
ing, experience, or equipment for a 
beginner. Many people have lived in 
the country and have learned to milk. 
Others can learn easily, and will soon 
be skillful. Milk is food, and certainly 
women are acquainted with the handling 
of food and have a kitchen equipped 
for the job. Milk must be cooled, 
strained, and stored carefully in a cool 
place. 

Fresh milk should be strained at 
ohce, preferably through cotton filter 
disks, to remove any dirt particles which 
may have fallen into it. Filters are 
available at drug, department, or farm 
stores—in any dairy supply department 
—in boxes of. a hundred. Regular dairy- 
size strainers are not needed, and are 
too large and clumsy for small amounts 
of milk. Buy instead, for 25 cents or 





ion. 

Note: Top cross-bar 
and one pe post 
are mounted with a 
single bolt so any 
Pivot o and shut. 
A shallow box for 
feeding grain is mount- 
ed in front of the neck 
stanchion. 

Dimensions are 
Proximate, and may Be 
varied to suit personal 
convenience. 
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Figure 1. Milk stand, = 
ge simple stanch- rye <. e 

























































































Figure 2. 
Front view of same milk stand, 
with stanchion closed. 
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Figure 3. 
Keyhole stanchion cut in solid front of 
manger, for feeding hay. 

This can be used for a single " 
stalls may be in — a8 
common manger and individual keyhole 
stanchions for each animal. itions 
should ‘be used to separate the stalls, 
though the mangers may be continuous. 

This keyhole arrangement forces th 
- goat to keep its head in the manger while 
eating, and prevents much hay waste. 




















These goats are demonstrating a typical characteriste of their kind— 


intense curiosity—as they peer at their owner, W. 


less, a small strainer, and improvise a 
holder for the filter pad. The pads are 
discarded after each use. The lighter 
weight ones are satisfactory for ordinary 
amounts of milk, and cost only a frac- 
tion of a cent each. 


Anyone who can drive a nail (even 
a woman!) can arrange a place for a 
goat or two in the corner of a garage 
or shed. Goats’ droppings are dry and 
without offensive odor, and make ex- 
cellent fertilizer for flowers and other 
growing plants. It is not necessary to 
keep large amounts of grain or hay 
on hand, as each goat eats only about 
one-eighth as much as a cow. The joy 
of feeding is simple too: twice a day, 
a small pan of grain, and a “flake” of 
hay that can be carried to the goat's 
manger in one hand. My children could 
feed the goats before the youngsters 
were old enough to go to school. 

The best feed is usually the most 
expensive, but is an excellent invest- 
ment. One bale of good hay will feed 
a goat for a week or two. Any good 
dairy mixture makes a good grain for 
goats, though we are careful to choose 
one not too finely ground—dust makes 
them sneeze. When feed costs are high, 





Alman. 


milk prices are high, too. Feed costs 
are always much lower than the cost 
of buying an equivalent amount of 
milk, and the surplus (or all of it if 
you are in the business) can be sold 
for more—often twice as much—than 
the grocer down the street is charging 
for cow’s milk. Goat's milk, kept clean 
and fresh, is good food, and deserves 
a good price, but the fact which 
clinches this argument is that it is often 
needed by invalids and children, many 
of whom cannot use cow’s milk. When 
women are selling to such customers, 
they will feel a thrill of pride and re- 
spect for their job that they do not 
always experience with other methods 
of making money. 


C= MUST have a warm, dry 
shelter, protection from the hot 
sun whenever they wish it, and a place 
for feeding. This includes fresh water 
(a bucket is satisfactory), a box or 
pan for grain, and a manger or rack 
for hay. These must be kept clean, and 
must be fastened so they cannot be 
upset. Goats are fastidious (I’ve fre- 
quently been exasperated enough to call 
them other things! ), and seem to en- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


joy wasting immense amounts of hay 
by pulling it out and then refusing to 
eat what has been on the floor. The 
manger can be made with a slatted 
front, or with a keyhole-shaped open. 
ing which allows the animal to put her 
head inside, but not to drag it out while 
eating. 

Pasture is good goat-feed, and cheap- 
er than hay. If there are no fences, 
goats can be tethered out during the 
day, though this adds more work to 
the project. I myself am lazy enough 
to prefer pens, whenever possible. At 
any rate, the animals should be fenced 
at night, as dogs occasionally attack and 
kill them. Actually, goats can only be 
penned by training them to observe 
the courtesy of a fence, as most of them 
have the agility to jump over the moon. 
They are intelligent, though, and can 
be taught. Our own herd has always 
been pen-trained, but they saw no ob- 
jection to jumping onto the low shed 
roof, walking over the ridge of the 
barn, and down to the front, where 
they jumped off outside the pen. We 
solved this by putting a twelve-inch 
fence along the edge of the shed roof, 
and now they are successfully confined. 

As most of you are aware, goats are 
built pretty low down with “faucets” 
well underslung, and the uninitiated 
may wonder what sort of contortions 
are involved in milking them. The 
answer is as simple as man’s ingenuity 
can make it: don’t get down to the 
goat, bring the goat up to you. Provide 
a bench-like arrangement (called a 
milking stand) and your pet will gladly 
jump onto it at the proper time. Then 
you may lazily sit by her side, with 
the paying part of the proposition 
within efficiently easy reach. We—like 
most goat owners — have built a 
stanchion attached to the end of the 
milk stand. When the goat puts her 
head into it, we can fasten it shut by 
dropping a bar into a slot. Here is a 
good time and place to feed all or part 
of the grain ration. Such a practice 
encourages them to stand quietly, and 
to come quickly at milking time. 


OME BREEDERS use a community 
system of feeding hay: open sheds 

or pens with long hay racks available 
to all; but we feel that in a small herd 
it pays to take the necessary time and 
space to give each goat individual care 
in its own stall, With such a system, 
we can control the amount, and even 
the kind of feed given each goat. There 
is no fighting over feed. Each animal 
has the opportunity to eat well, result- 
ing in better production. Occasionally 
(Continued on Pag? 56) 
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BETTER BABY BEES 


A A bee hobbyist, you know that for 
many years now beekeepers have 
tried to improve their bee families by 
getting high-class queen mother bees. 
But, up until now, they have been un- 
able to do anything about controlling 
the queen’s choice of a mate. Now, De- 
partment of Agriculture scientists report 
a revolutionary method of producing 
bigger, better, and brighter baby bees. 

Putting a virgin queen bee to sleep 
with carbon dioxide gas, automatically 
induces her to start laying eggs, even 
though she has not been mated. These 
eggs always produce fatherless male 
bees or drones. By mating the virgin 
queen to one of her own fatherless sons, 
she then produces female or worker 
bees, thus making for a normal bee col- 
ony. A new and previously unknown 
method of artificial insemination is 
used to mate the virgin queen to her 
fatherless son. 

After a bee family has been inbred 
for several generations, it is crossed with 
another inbred family, just as inbred 
corn is crossed to produce stronger and 
better varieties of corn. As a result, 
scientists can now control the charac- 
teristics of bees so as to produce harder- 
working bees which can make more and 
better honey and wax, and which will be 
better tempered and slower on the 
sting. With production of the stream- 
lined bee families now being put on an 
assembly-line basis, the new model bees 
will probably be available to hobbyists 
in quantity by 1950. Although the queen 
will still mate only once in her lifetime 
science will now choose her mate, in- 
stead of leaving it up to her haphazard 
taste, which does not always result in a 
good father bee, capable of producing 
first class baby bees. 


SHARE-A-SHAWL SCHEME 


OUR LOCAL American Women’s 
Voluntary Services may be the an- 
swer to combining your knitting hobby 
with a charitable good deed. Many of 
the branches of the AWVS are par- 


Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 





How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


ticipating in the Share-A-Shawl scheme. 
If you pay $3 to the AWVS, it will pro- 
vide you with instructions, needles, and 
gaily colored wool to knit a shawl 
which the AWVS will then pack and 
ship overseas to some elderly woman in 
the British Isles, with your card en- 
closed. This kindly idea was started with 
the thought of helping England’s little 
old ladies carry through the cold and 
often coal-less winters which have been 
particularly bitter during the post-war 
period. Not all branches of the AWVS 
have a share-a-shawl department, so you 
may have to check several local branches 
of the organization before you are suc- 
cessful in finding one. 


PHILATELY FAVORS THE 
FEMININE 


N= ONE, but two stamps will be 
issued this year in honor of the 
ladies—a three-center in recognition of 
the centennial of the first women’s 
rights convention, and another in hom- 
age to Gold Star Mothers of all wars. 
This unusual generosity on the part of 
the United States Post Office becomes 
even more striking when you consider 
that of the 659 stamps issued since 
1847, only seven have been in honor of 
women. The seven have been in honor 
of Susan B. Anthony, the mothers of 
America, Virginia Dare, Louisa May Al- 
cott, Frances E. Willard, Jane Addams, 
and Martha Washington. 


GREEN GROWS THE WHITE 
HOUSE 


EArt THE White House green 
with growing things is a regular 
morning ritual for Robert M. Redmond, 
head gardener, who has become familiar 
with Presidential taste in flowers dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. As you 
might well imagine, flowers are no small 
item on the White House budget, with 
diplomatic and other formal receptions 
calling for about 3,000 roses, 1,500 chry- 
santhemums, and virtually thousands of 
other cut flowers, not to mention hun- 
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dreds of potted plants. Smaller func- 
tions such as state dinners call for a 
mere 400 roses, 200 carnations, 100 
snapdragons, and huge bunches of smi- 
lax. When it comes to flowers, both 
Mrs. Truman and her daughter have 
their favorites, with Mrs. Truman lean- 
ing toward the talisman rose and Mar- 
garet preferring orchids. 


For your own flower hobby, you may 
want to send for the latest 115-page 
illustrated Handbook on Insect Enemies 
of Flowers and Shrubs, Catalog No. A 
1.38:626. It will help you recognize 
common garden pests and to apply the 
proper remedies. It’s 35 cents. AD- 
DRESS: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


SMALL BUSINESS STRONG 


| conde be deterred by the fact that 
your profitable hobby business 
must necessarily be small. For small busi- 
nesses have predominated since the end 
of the war. Of the million businesses 
started since V-J Day, 95 per cent em- 
ploy less than eight people. Only .2 per 
cent have more than fifty workers. 

If you have a hobby item that you 
think might be salable, why not test it 
against A Basic Check List for Testing 
a New Product or Idea? This leaflet is 
Small Business Aid No. 416, available 
free from: ADDRESS: Office of Small 
Business, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


INVENTIONS GALORE 


oe ITS organization in 1940, the 
National Inventors Council has 
screened 200,000 inventive ideas and 
made the more promising ones avail- 
able to the armed forces and other tech- 
nical branches of the government, for 
review. Of these, over 100 have already 
been adopted, while many others are 
still being tested. During the fiscal year 
of 1947 alone, the Council conducted 
350 personal interviews with inventor- 
hobbyists, evaluated 2,728 inventive 
ideas submitted for consideration, and 
answered 8,704 inquiries on patents 
and inventions—which indicates what 
a wide avenue the NIC is for the out- 
let of the inventive genius of hobbyists 
similar to yourself. If you wish to submit 
an inventive proposal to the Council, 
write to the National Inventors Council, 
Office of Technical Services, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 


SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Wonder Working Worms 


James L. Harte 


HE LATE Dr. George Sheffield 

Oliver, an expert on soil technology, 
began the experiments a decade ago 
that have led to the unusual and profit- 
able hobby conducted by the Lemmon 
family of Arlington, Virginia. 

The Lemmons—father, Lawrence; 
mother, Ruth J., and 12-year-old daugh- 
ter, Ruth—operate an earthworm “fac- 
tory” in the basement of their com- 
fortable, Washington, D. C. suburban 
home. They raise, for organic garden- 
ers, the tiny but mighty little earth- 
worms of which Charles Darwin wrote, 
“It may be doubted if there are any 
other animals which have played so 
important a part in the history of the 
world as have these lowly creatures.” 


Give an earthworm a few leaves and 
bits of straw, plus the proper moisture, 
and it can turn the poorest land into 
a luxuriant garden. So states Lemmon, 
a Federal Housing Administration em- 
ployee, and he is backed by such 
authorities as Prof. F. G. Merkle, Penn 
State College expert on soil chemistry, 
and by the soil technologists of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. And he of- 
fers proof of the statement in his own 
experiments. 


aun STARTED gardening at his 
home in 1944. The soil at his home 


was poor, of red clay. For two years 
he tried to improve it by mulching 
and by growing cover crops, but there 
was no appreciable result. He read of 
the Oliver earthworm experiments and 
became interested enough to order a 
few earthworms from an Ohio com- 
mercial earthworm farm. 

Lemmon likes to show visitors the 
result of earthworm use. He proudly 
points to a now almost 5-year-old 
Golden Delicious apple tree that bore 
eighteen apples last year—five or six 
years ahead of schedule. “Horticultur- 
ists,” he grins, “take this tree to be at 
least 10 years old. It just goes to prove 
what soil, rich in organic matter sup- 
plied by the earthworms, will do for 
you.” 


That first worm order not only en- 
riched the Lemmon soil, but began the 
profitable hobby in which the family 
indulges. Lemmon decided to raise his 
own earthworms as a matter of econ- 
omy. The worms, which he terms “do- 
mesticated,” are a special breed known 
scientifically as Eisenia Foetida. They 
do not migrate as do the common Lwm- 
bricus Terrestris worms, “I found,” 
states Lemmon, “that when I put a 
handful of the worms at the base of a 
tree, mulched the ground with some 
leaves and other organic matter, the 
worms not only enriched the ground 
year by year, but stayed there and multi- 
plied. I had more than I needed for 
my own use. Mrs. Lemmon got inter- 
ested and suggested selling the earth- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
ghbors.” 


worms to nei 

This led to the establishment of the 
box-farm in the Lemmon basement. In 
boxes smaller in size than the drawer 
of a filing cabinet, Lemmon places a 
culture consisting of topsoil, manure 
and hay. He adds a small amount of 
eggmash and a few spoonfuls of mo. 
lasses. He puts a few worms into this 
mixture, dampens it and stores it in 
a cool part of the basement. At the 
end of thirty days he divides the con- 
tents of the box. He has obtained as 
many as 3,000 worms from a single 
box. These he now sells to organic 
gardeners all over the country, and has 
recently received an order for an astro. 
nomical number from a South Ameri- 
can agricultural organization. 


hows THE thirty days in which the 
worms have consumed all the 
mixture in the boxes, Lemmon sifts 
the soil and uses it to enrich his potted 
plants. He calls this soil “worm cast- 
ings,” and he sells the excess to green- 
houses. A report from a college labora- 
tory, to which he sent a castings sample 
for experiment, states it to be a safe, 
rich and most natural form of plant 
food, one that may be applied freely 
without fear of harming the most 
tender plant roots. A greenhouse cus- 
tomer advised Lemmon that it found 
the castings to make excellent liquid 
fertilizer. The greenhouse dissolved the 
castings in ten parts, by volume of 
water, and thus made its application. 


Lemmon still spends his days at his 
FHA desk, although he hurries home 
to his garden evenings in season, and 
to his profitable earthworm hobby in 
off-seasons for gardening. During the 
day, Mrs. Lemmon attends to the base- 
ment worm “factory” and when daugh- 


‘ter Ruth returns home from _ school, 


she joins her mother in checking the 
breeding boxes, sifting the soil, and so 


“on. Neither of the women of the house- 
‘hold is squeamish about handling the 


wriggly little creatures. They enjoy 
being hobbyist-businesswomen, equal 


‘partners with husband-father Lawrence 


in what they like to refer to as their 
“Capital Earthworm Farm.” 
Lemmon’s delight, however, is that 
of the successful home gardener. He 
says, “It is well known that soils, de- 
ficient in earthworms, produce only the 
poorest crops. But~ where earthworms 
abound, plant life is healthier and more 
luxuriant, flowers are larger and their 


‘colors brighter, vegetables are tastier 


and more nourishing, trees and shrubs 
are more vigorous and lawns art 
greener.” 

And he adds, “Once you learn what 
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earthworms will do for you, you'll 
never do withcut them. They are one 
of the greatest helpers a gardener ever 
had.” The squirming creatures have 
helped the Lemmons in more ways 
than one! 


Necktie Portraitist 


Alicemahree Cope 


wa TEEN-AGE Margaret Ann 
Rhoades of Ellis. Kansas, painted 
her portrait in oils on a boy friend’s 
necktie, sne had no idea that she had 
created a gainful hobby that may later 
see her through art school. Yet such 
has been the case. 

All of this happened, surprisingly, 
just a few months ago. The boy friend 
wore his tie to high school. It started 
the latest fad. Immediately it came to 
the community’s attention, and many 
were so impressed that 17-year-old 
Margaret Ann had dozens of orders. 


Around the holiday season, she was 
one of the busiest persons in Ellis, and 
as yet, she has found no recession in 
the tie painting business. In fact, her 
biggest probiem is how to squeeze 
enough brush-time into a busy high 
school senior’s schedule. 

Margaret Ann, according to her 
widowed mother, has been drawing and 
painting since she could first hold a 
pencil. “One of her first artistic ef- 
forts,” Mrs. Rhoades recalls, “was a 
ghost, and it frightened her badly.” 


Luckily, the ghost failed either to 
haunt or daunt Margaret Ann, for she 
continued :o draw. Her first rewards 
were prizes received at fairs for her 
water-coloring and oil paintings. Next 
she earned pin money making posters 
for rummage sales and painting pin-up 
girls on classmates’ leather jackets. The 
most profitable business, of course, is 
her latest love, painting faces on neck- 
ties. 


ITH A true creator's zest, Mar- 
garet Ann can start and finish a 
tie in one evening. “That is,” she 
laughs, “if I get right down to it.” 
Getting down to it, her family testi- 
fies, is quite a process, First she has to 
be attired correctly. Lhis calls for her 
paint-daubed slacks, an old night shirt 
or preferably her grandmother's smock. 
Then there is the business of cleating 
off the dining room table, and clean- 
ing her paint brushes. When she com- 
pletes these tasks, Margaret Ann is 
teady to work. 
She has learned, by trial-and-error, 





Seventeen-year-old Margaret Ann Rhoades cleans her paint brush just 
after completing three more hand painted neckties. Profits from sale of the 
ties, which are adorned with pictures of friends, relatives and pets, will help 


put her through art school, she hopes 


to cut out a blotter in the exact shape 
of the tie she is painting, so that it 
will absorb the excess oil. She slips 
this blotter inside the tie and thumb- 
tacks it to a large drawing board of 
soft pine. 

The only other tools required for her 
hobby are oil paints, a small sable brush 
and a snapshot of the person Margaret 
Ann is painting. Sometimes, “Pook,” 
as she is affectionately called by her 
family, uses a palette, but more often 
she uses an old 3:ewspaper. 

The first step is to outline, in white 
paint, the portrait on the tie. If any 
changes must be made in proportions, 
the high-schooler “fixes” it up later, 
and to date, she has always created a 
picture from her original outline. 
Finally comes the painstaking effort of 
reproducing the person’s features and 
coloring. 

Although the actual painting of the 
picture is the most tedious part of 
the work, the drying process is also 





slow. Margaret Ann places the draw- 
ing board, with the tie still thumb- 
tacked to it, near the fire-place. It is 
left there to dry three or four days. 


b  ipee THOUGH each customer sup- 
plies the tie to which Margaret 
Ann adds the likeness, many are sur- 
_ to learn that she charges only 

1. 

“At first,” Margaret Ann explains, 
“I hated to charge anything. I didn’t 
feel that I could paint well enough.” 

For that reason, at first she gave 
away more ties than she sold. Recently, 
with her eye on art school after gradua- 
tion, and with encouragement from 
friends, she has come to realize that 
the tie business can do more than sup- 
ply her with spending money. Now she 
invests more leisure time each day 
painting. 

In addition to painting people's 
faces, Margaret Ann has had several 
orders for tie-pictures >f favorite dogs 
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and horses. One family had “Spike,” 
their dog, painted on three neckties. 
The results show that she has an equal 
ability to draw animals, although Mar- 
garet Ann prefers figures and faces. 
One of these days she plans to try the 
portraits on rayon head scarfs. 


W™ THE exception of two be- 
ginner’s lessons at a neighboring 
college, Margaret Ann has had no 
formal training in art work. Several 
established artists who have seen her 
work have acclaimed it and have en- 
couraged her to develop and further 
her skill. So it is her keenest desire 
to have instruction—hence the art 
school plans. 

Aside from painting ties, Margaret 
Ann can list among her other hobbies, 
stationery decoration, heads carved from 
soap, and molded clay figures. Het 
future plans include sculpturing and 
wood carving. 

Even if her dreams to be a truly 
great artist do not materialize, for the 
layman’s money it’s a safe bet that 
little Miss Rhoades will be a success. 
For early in life she has learned to 
amuse herself, to utilize her time 
profitably, and to give pleasure to her 
friends. This makes her a confirmed 
hobby enthusiast. What could be better? 


A Priest’s Ponies 


Ida B. Alseth 


HY PEOPLE select the hobbies 

they do is enigmatic. Some choose 
hobbies that are more or less the out- 
growth of their professional or voca- 
tional interests. Others prefer those 
directly opposite, to give balance to the 
day’s routine. That perhaps is true of 
Father Paul Quinn of Letcher, South 
Dakota, who is known as the cowboy- 
priest, because horses are his hobby. 

Father Quinn’s activity with horses 
makes as sharp a contrast to his voca- 
tion as his cowboy boots do to his 
priestly vestments. It is unusual if he 
doesn’t have several horses in his stable 
that he is attempting to train either for 
riding or to do some trick. The past 
couple of years his interest has centered 
on Shetland ponies. So successful has 
he been that not long ago he sold three 
well-trained ones to a Circus. 

Born on a Mid-Western farm, Father 
Quinn has always been interested in 
animals, He says he graduated from 
riding a pig to a sheep, from that to a 
calf and then to a horse. However, his 
calf and horse riding must have over- 
lapped, for he was only 6 when he sur- 





prised his father one day by riding a 
supposedly unbroken colt into the field 
where the latter was plowing. During 
his earliest school days he had trained 
several calves so well that he rode one 
now and then to the neighbors as some 
other boy would ride a pony. 


While he was training for the priest- 
hood he had no contact with horses 
except during his short vacations which 
he spent at home. But during that time 
he tucked away as much horseback rid- 
ing as possible, with an occasional turn 
at breaking a colt or a bronco. 


c WAS not until Father Quinn was 
assigned to St. Magdalen’s parish at 
Lennox, South Dakota, in 1936, that 
he went into his hobbying in earnest. 
It really started in his effort to help a 
boy in the town find employment. It 
was during the depression. This boy 
had just graduated from high school 
and had no job in prospect. The lad 
liked horses. Father Quinn conceived 
the idea of starting a riding stable. He 
first bought two horses, a little later 
adding five more, and put the boy in 
charge of them. Overnight it seemed the 
little town became horse conscious, and 
it was not long before Father Quinn 
and his young friend had some 200 
persons, old and young, among their 
clientele. Some came from the neigh- 





An entire South Dakota community has benefited from Father Paul 
Quinn’s hobby of training horses and ponies. The palomino which he rides is 
only one of many mounts schooled by the priest. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


boring towns and from the larger city 
of Sioux Falls. Several bought their own 
mounts and within the next two years 
about twenty persons had invested 
privately. Best of all, the horse-hobby- 
ing had alerted the community spirit, 

In 1938 the little town sponsored a 
rodeo. It was a complete success. In 
fact so much so that the townspeople 
later loaded their horses into trucks and 
participated in other rodeos and cele. 
brations in nearby towns or used their 
own show on booster trips to advertise 
their town. 


Father Quinn enjoys breaking colts 
and taming down the more unmanage- 
able horses. He says he usually gets 
response through his policy of kind 
treatment. If it doesn’t work, he sells 
the animal. He knows horses, and 
people trust his judgment. He is an in- 
veterate trader. He admits that even 
the keenest trader sometimes errs, but, 
he adds, “it gives zest to life.” 


N THE summer of 1946 he became 
I interested in Shetland ponies while 
trying to find a docile one for his four 
little nieces to ride. He was so enthusi- 
astic over the Shetlands’ response that 
it was not long before he had bought 
twenty of them. Immediately he began 
to train the most alert, with the local 
youngsters assisting. Before many weeks 
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he and the children were giving free 
shows—his shows are always free. 

Later in the summer a circus with 
a number of trained ponies was show- 
ing in the small towns of that area. 
After some persons had seen the circus, 
the following comments were heard: 
“Father Quinn’s ponies can do better 
than that”; “Why pay for a show when 
we can see a better one free”; or “Father 
Quinn has a smaller midget than that 
advertised by the circus.” Father Quinn’s 
midget, Midge, weighed only 135 
pounds. 

Some of those remarks evidently 
reached the ears of the circus manage- 
ment, for it was not long before its 
representatives were busy on the tele- 
phone interviewing Father Quinn. It 
ended in the sale of three ponies, Silver 
and Scout, a perfectly matched team, 
and Midge. The manager said Midge 
was the smallest Shetland pony he had 
ever seen. 


The fact was, Midge was so small 
that Father Quinn had not been able 
to find a cart small enough to which 
to hitch her, until one day he saw a 
garden cart—the kind used in a garden 
to carry plants and debris—in the win- 
dow of a hardware store. He bought it; 
had a pair of shafts welded on for 
thills, and Midge just fit into it. She 
had always been the center of attrac- 
tion, and this only enhanced her popu- 
larity. She was so small she could be 
carried in a crate in the trunk of his 
car. When Midge was to be transported 
out of town, a box was placed on the 
ground and the little fellow, much like 
a dog, would jump into it, and the 
box would then be placed in the crate. 
Arriving at the destination, a box would 
be placed on the other side and Midge 
would step out, much to the amusement 
of those gathered about. 


HE COWBOY-PRIEST enjoys breaking 

colts or taming refractory horses. 
He has a form-fitting saddle, rope and 
spurs which he can toss into the trunk 
of his car and be equipped if some one 
asks. for his assistance along that line. 
He is also an expert in whip-cracking. 
His accuracy is as exact as that of the 
fellow on the gun range. In his exhi- 
bitions he cuts a cigarette held in the 
mouth of another person as neatly as 
any expert, and performs other tricks 
along that line. 

Before going into the small pony 
class, and while working with saddle 
mounts, Father Quinn deyeloped several 
competitive games horseback riders 
could play. The most popular perhaps 
was the potato race for which he trained 
his favorite palomino, Wanda. Another 


was the riding relay, handled much like 
the track relay. Three men and three 
mounts participated. It made good en- 
tertainment for the Saturday night small 
town crowd. The length of each relay 
was about two blocks. 


Unusual as is this hobby for one 
clothed in priestly vestments, it has 
given a great deal of enjoyment to the 
hobbyist, and a lot of zest for living. 
But beyond that, it has aroused com- 
munity interest, and has made a better 
community. Best of all it has helped 
immeasureably to eradicate religious 
prejudice. Furthermore, the horse deal- 
ing has been in many cases remunera- 
tive, and Father Quinn uses the returns 
to finance some of his philanthropies. 


Write About Children 


Rosalie W. Doss 


F YOU are a housewife and the mother 

of young children, you have the per- 
fect set-up for an interesting hobby as 
well as a means for earning extra 
money at home, Your stock in trade 
will be the problems, habits, and amuse- 
ments of your children. You turn this 
rich and endless source into cash by 
writing up these various phases in the 
life of your child and selling them to 
magazines on child care and household 
problems. 

You need no special training nor 
literary talent. All you need is a work- 
ing knowledge of English grammar and 
the ability to put across an idea in as 
few words as possible. A few short, 
concise sentences or paragraphs will do 
more to make material of this kind 
worth-while than a lengthy dissertation. 
The editorial department that inspects 
your work may not always like your 
choice of words, but your idea is what 
counts. If it’s good, it will stay intact 
to be of benefit to other mothers. 

You may say that nothing ever hap- 
pens in your household that would in- 
terest or help others. There you are 
wrong. Think back. Remember how 
proud you were of the way you cured 
Junior of his fits of temper and tan- 
trums? Or the way you got baby sister 
to eat her chopped vegetables? Write 
down just how your child’s problem 
developed and what you did to solve 
it. Other mothers may find that your 
solution will work for them too. Then 
again it may be the other way around 
—perhaps your children have taught 
you some things I once sold a short 
piece on how my infant cured me of 
over-dressing it and bedecking it in all 
sorts of finery I'd always thought a 
well-dressed baby should wear. 


4) 


L gem ABOUT your nursery tech- 
nique? Have you, through your 
Own initiative or accident, found ways 
to simplify your nursery routine? May- 
be it’s a quicker way of mixing baby’s 
formula or a less damp procedure of 
giving your heir his bath. If it has 
possibilities, pass it on. 

Or perhaps you are especially good 
at planning parties for your children. 
Have you ever made party favors, 
decorations, or special refreshments 
that brought exclamations of delight 
from the little guests? Write down the 
details. Your ideas may help brighten 
some other child’s party as well as earn 
you a check. It can be done, because a 
magazine on child’s care recently bought 
the complete details for a backyard 
hobby party I gave my young nephew. 

Do the members of your family have 
fun together? What games do you play? 
Whether it’s the pencil-and-paper va- 
riety or active outdoor games, if they 
are original and entertain your family, 
you may be sure that they will also 
interest some other family of children. 
We thought up a game called “Traffic 
Problems” that we play in our back- 
yard sandbox to teach the children 
safety rules for crossing the streets. The 
neighborhood small fry love it and so 
did a magazine on child care—enough 
to pay us for it. 


Under family amusements and enter- 
tainment also come the traditional holi- 
day celebrations. Does your family have 
some extra-special way of celebrating 
a holiday that adds to the enchantment 
of the day? Whether it’s a fascinating 
new way of stringing popcorn for the 
Christmas tree or a unique dye treat- 
ment for Easter eggs, if it’s fun—share 
it! Remember that magazines are 
planned several months ahead, so send 
your holiday ideas in about five or six 
months before the date in question. 

Then again your forte may be sew- 
ing for your children. If you are a 
clever needlewoman, you've probably 
accomplished some near miracles. What 
about those cute sun-suits you made 
out of the tails of your husband's cast- 
off shirts or that attractive cover you 
designed for the new baby’s crib? Pass 
on the instructions to other mothers. 
They'll bless you for it! 


TUDY YOUR favorite household and 
child care magazines and see which 
ones use material of this kind. You will 
also notice that a great many women’s 
magazines have Squiuanins through 
which they solicit household hints, solu- 
tions to child training problems, etc. 
That’s for you! Try out your ideas and 
(Continued on Page 53) 


by a Wichita, Kansas, family 


to fill orders from parks and 
resorts for miniature steam trains. 


TS MOST vivid boyhood memory of 
Lester Ottaway is a steam engine— 
a strange, puffing thing with an up- 
right boiler that was pulled by horses 
to his father’s farm out in Kansas, one 
day back in the nineteenth century. 


The fascinating device ran a thresh- 
ing machine, _ the 7-year-old Lester 
cut bands on grain bundles all day, just 
so the threshing crew would let him 
stay around and watch the engine work. 
The thrill never faded. He was in 
seventh heaven when, at 14, he got a 
job tending the stationary engine in 
a creamery. 

But steam power gradually gave way 
to gasoline and electric motors for most 
purposes. Lester Ottaway, continuing to 
work as a machinist, lost touch with 





Assembly line methods are uiilized 
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Dwight Pennington 


his first mechanical love, the steam 
engine. He admired the big locomotives 
that whistled by a couple of blocks 
from his home in Wichita, Kansas, but 
he never took up railroading. 


Then one day, near the bottom of 
the depression in 1932, he had a 
chance .to buy a railroad of his own at 
a price he could pay. It was a minia- 
ture locomotive, built to scale, pulling 
miniature coaches. It wasn’t in operat- 
ing condition, but that did not worry 
the mechanically minded Ottaway. It 
was a real steam train, powered by 
live steam from a coal-fired boiler, and 
it was big enough to carry the operator 
and several passengers. For.a backyard 
plaything, it was a sizable gadget; but 
that is what the Ottaway tamily in- 





tended to make of it. 

Had you told them that it was the 
start of an industry which would em- 
ploy three members of the family full 
time, three others part time, and give 
regular employment to a dozen other 
men, they would have laughed at you. 
But that is the way it has developed. 
And it is producing employment with 
mofe than a little fun in it, for a widen- 
ing circle of people who operate Otta- 
way trains in many parts of the United 
States. 


ESTER OTTAWAY, at 74, is so wrapped 
up in his hobby-turned-into-a-busi- 
ness that he is planning eagerly to show 
it at the St. Louis world’s fair five 
years hence. Meanwhile, he helps to 
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where there was plenty of room for it 
—the mechanical skill of Lester Otta- 
way and his older sons was put to work 
making it run. The defects that had 
caused its previous owner to sell at a 
low price soon were remedied. 


Children of the neighborhood got 
such a kick out of the train that the 
Ottaways decided it might be popular 
at a resort center. So Herbert loaded 
it on a truck the next summer and took 
it to Manitou, Colorado. For ten years 
he returned there each summer. When 
wartime restrictions made such trips 
impossible, the train was set up at 
Planeview, a Wichita suburb built to 
house workers in the aircraft factories, 
where it furnished recreation for chil- 
dren and adults. 


In the last summer at Manitou, 1943, 
two men asked the Ottaways to build 
similar trains for them. Those orders 
“were filled with some difficulty, be- 
cause materials were scarce. But by the 
end of the year, the first Ottaway-built 
trains had been delivered to Houston, 

Two or three miniature trains, complete with track, are turned out each Texas, and Phoenix, Arizona. It was 
month by the assembly line at Lester Ottaway’s Wichita shop. Ottaway and his impossible to build more until 1945, 
sons work together on the train building, which had its origin when Ottaway when three were produced. Then in 
set up a small railroad system in his backyard, purely for amusement. the fall of 1946, the Ottaways set up 

a production line. With orders on hand 

supervise the assembly line production HEN ‘HE miniature railroad from fair promotors, amusement park 
of little trains at Wichita, and runs reached the Ottaway back yard operators and other buyers in all parts 
the train at the amusement park there —in the northern outskirts of the city, (Continued on Page 54) 
which he operates in partnership with 
his sons. 

The Ottaway joy in things mechan- 
ical is not confined to steam trains. 
Long before the first miniature rail- 
road was set up in the back yard at 
the family home, the father was build- 
ing up his sons’ interest and mechanical 
skill. Machinery has been both work 
and play to L. A. Ottaway, and through 
the years it has become such to his six 
boys. 

Old motor cars, motorcycles and a 
broken-down merry-go-round engine 
were play equipment in the Ottaway 
back yard. The boys became experienced 
machinists and welders at an early age. 
One of the relics of their learning days, 
a one-cylinder 1902 model Reo motor 
car, still is in the possession of Herbert 
Ottaway, who has taken the leadership 
among the sons in the family’s me- 
chanical projects. It still runs; Herbert 
takes it out occasionally for a spin at 
18 or 20 miles an hour. 


But that does not mean the Orttaways 
are old fogies, mechanically. Living in 
air-minded Wichita, two of the boys 


were flying small airplanes by the time 3 , 
‘In the cab” of the Ottaway locomotive, pressure gauge, water glass, steam 
pe were 14 gen old. And three of valves, brake lever, and bell ringing, whistling and sanding controls are at 
em worked in the aircraft factories hand. Pulling a loaded six-car train, the locomotive can attain a speed of 25 
of their home town during the war. miles an hour. 
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Mother Nature 


A Texan, who began collecting 


seedpods as a hobby, 
discovers that photographing 
natural objects is more fun 
—and more lucrative. 


— YEARS ago when I started 
gathering seeds and their containers 
from wild plants, it was merely to help 
entertain my aged, invalid mother. In 
discussing and identifying the various 
specimens, my interest and knowledge 
grew, and very soon I was collecting 
seedpods as a hobby! 

Possessing a keen and appreciative 
eye for symmetry, lines and curves, be- 
cause of my interest in photography, I 
soon saw possibilities in some of my 
seedpods as photographic subjects. Here 
was a phase of plant life that was 
seldom photographed, but to me a very 
interesting ‘phase. 

Selecting a dozen favorites, I made 
a series of photographs and showed 
them to a friend, who, expressing de- 
light at ‘their unusual good detail, in- 
sisted that I submit them to some news- 
paper or magazine. Although I had 
little faith in their chances for accept- 
ance, I sent them to a national nature 
magazine. Not only did the first editor 
to see the set purchase it, but paid more 
305 picture than I had been receiving 
or a dozen photographs I made of 
people! 

Inasmuch as photographing the seed- 
pods had been profitable—as well: as a 
great pleasure—with the coming of 
spring I made pictures of various blos- 





on Film 


Jewell Casey 


soms; they too sold. And in collecting 
the wild flowers, I encountered many 
fascinating insects. Knowing very little 
about them, but having a keen desire 
to become better acquainted, I collected 
eggs, caterpillars, cocoons, and chrys- 
alises, studying and identifying each. I 
learned their habits, the plants upon 
which to look for certain insects, and 
many other interesting facts. In addition, 
they proved to be good photographic 
subjects, and I succeeded in making 
some excellent studies, in some in- 
stances, complete life cycles. 


I NATURE photography there are so 
many subjects from which to choose, 
one is sometimes at a loss to decide 
which will make the most pleasing 
studies. The value of nature pictures is 
enhanced when made in connected 
series—either the life history of the 
subject, or a collection of unusual blos- 
soms, leaves or fruit. A plant may be 
the subject for a series, showing first 
the leaves, next the floral buds, then 
full-blown flowers, and last the fruit 
or seedpods. The activities of any of 
the toads, frogs or lizards during various 
stages of life furnish material for other 
worth-while series. The changes in the 
metamorphosis of any of the butter- 
flies and moths are always interesting 





material for photographic series. 

Specializing in photographing wild 
plants and insects, I find much of my 
material in my home grounds, the coun- 
try near Bangs, Texas. However, friends 
from California to New York send me 
unusual seedpods, cocoons and chrys- 
alises. Not all, however, are obtained in 
such an easy manner. I have driven as 
far as 150 miles to photograph a par- 
ticular plant in bloom, only to find 
upon arrival that the wind -was blowing 
so hard it would be impossible for me 
to get a clear picture. 

I have driven considerable distance 
to secure certain flowers and gather 
them, carefully putting them in water 
or wet sand, only to have them utterly 
unfit for photographing by the time I 
reached home. 

I have been caught out in severe rain 
and wind storms; have been roasted 
by the sun’s rays; scratched by thorns 
and cacti; stung and bitten by insects 
and encountered poisonous reptiles, in 
my efforts to secure pictures or speci- 
mens. I have waded streams and climbed 
trees to reach some greatly desired ob- 
ject. I have spent as long as an hour 
making a single picture of some plant, 
because plants. are like people—some 
are photogenic and others definitely are 
not. I started a series of the life cycle 
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An idea of the variety of photographic subjects to be found in nature is indicated by 
these examples of Jewell Casey’s camera work. At the left, above, is a tomato worm, and 
at the right, a cluster of wild roses. Below, left, are specimens of angel’s trumpets, and 
on the right examples of Grindelia squarrosa, commonly known as sticky heads. Miss 
Casey prefers to gather her subjects and photograph them indoors, where she can control 
Kontos agg avoid disturbing air currents. She sells her photographs to various nature 
periodicals. 


e 


of the beautiful Luna moth one spring, was not until late the following spring because not only have they appeared 
and during the twenty-four hours the that I completed the photographic cycle. in all of the leading nature magazines, 
caterpillar was spinning its cocoon, I Nevertheless, I feel my time has been as well as in many lesser publications, 
made pictures every three hours, but it well spent in securing nature pictures, (Continued on Page 55) 
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Because of the turn Jim 
Williams’s hobby took, his 
pocketbook is fuller and his 
Rochester, New York, 
neighbors are safer. 






Photograph 1—Replacing this porch step meant a profit of $15 to Jim 


Williams and a possible accident averted. 


Neighborhood 


a tr JUST have to look around 
for a new hobby, Jim,” a friend 
told Jim Williams of Rochester, New 
York. 

“I'm darned if I will,” Jim said. “Why, 
I've spent a few thousand hours studying 
this one! And I’m more interested in it 
now than ever!” 

“Well, I'm dropping. it, Jim.. It's 


turned into nothing but a lot of chatter: 


once a month with a group of has-beens 
like ourselves. There just isn’t any de- 
mand for it! Might as well face facts.” 
That night Williams thoughtfully 
went over the subject. His hobby was 
first aid and safety. He hadn’t known 
at first that he was selecting a hobby. 
Rather, the hobby had selected him. 
During the war Williams worked in a 
defense factory. He was. over 50, and 
worked~long :hours. Yet the wave of 
patriotish sweeping the country had 
carried Jim into a first aid class. 


K. M. Kennedy 





_ Photograph 2—It cost 3,500 per cent more to fall down th-<o steps than it 
finally did to hire Jim Williams to rebuild them along safer lines. 
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Looking backward at the war's end, 
Williams could only estimate the num- 
ber of hours he had spent in first aid as 
being somewhere in the thousands. He 
had kept no actual record of practice 
sessions, after-class splintings, extra 
study, or specialized lectures he himself 
attended. 

With the war ended, there would be 
less and less need for Jim Williams to 
teach first aid. There would be two or 
three gatherings a year when an expert 
on some phase of the subject would 
speak to the instructors as a group. 
While Williams would attend these 
meetings and keep himself informed of 
the advances made in first aid, he fin- 
ally admitted regretfully to himself that 


he might as well lay away his home 


front hobby, just as World War II sol- 
diers were laying away their uniforms. 


FEW weeks later Williams was mak- 

ing a canvass of his own neighbor- 
hood as a part of a routine community 
drive. Knowing of his first aid prowess, 
a neighbor asked him to glance at a 
broken light switch. 

“Just to see if it’s dangerous,” she 
said. “If it isn’t, I'll leave it that way 
until my son gets a chance to fix it.” 

Williams pronounced that it was dan- 
gerous. “You've a chance there for a 
short circuit that could cause a fire,” he 
explained. “And right now you have one 
of the most dangerous things you could 
have in a home — a dark spot at the 
head of a stairway. Get it fixed by all 
means!” 

“I was afraid of that!” the neighbor 











Photograph 3—Jim Williams rebuilt this stairway storage box after he 


had pointed out to the owner the potential menace 


someone forget 


to slip back into place the stair which served as the lid. 


said. “Even if you're able to pay $2 
an hour — and I am! — you still can’t 
get a reliable man to work for you. You 
don’t know of anyone, do you?” 


Williams didn’t and went on down 
the street another block before it occur- 
red to him that he was actually refuting 
his own teaching! If it was a fine thing 
to stand before a group of people and 
point out just such fire hazards and 
safety hazards as the broken switch, 
wouldn’t it be an even finer thing to 
eliminate such a hazard? True, the group 





Photograph 4—The rubber shield which Jim Williams installed on the 
sharp edge of this sink removed the danger of injuries to youngsters, just the 
tight size to strike their heads against the sink. 


meetings had been partly social evenings. 
But since the war need was over, 
wasn’t it about time that Williams 
ceased donating so much time to the 
community? Here was a crying com- 
munity need—at a $2 an hour profit! 


en FOLLOWING evening Williams 
transformed a neighborhood ac- 
quaintance into a sincerely grateful 
neighbor by repairing the light switch. 
Descending to the cellar to turn off the 
electricity, he found old papers, rags 
and furniture filling one corner of the 
basement. 

“There are pictures in first aid books 
showing fire hazards that aren’t in it 
with those stacked papers and rags,” 
Williams said. “Can’t you get them out 
somehow?” 


The neighbor’s son was away at col- 
lege, and his time at home was limited. 
Williams felt that even menial work, 
such as cleaning a rubbish filled cellar, 
deserved a place in his safety campaign, 
at a profit of $7. Williams’ old hobby, 
after a rejuvenating shot in the arm, was 
off to a successful — and financially 
successful — start! 

Within a matter of weeks Williams 
found himself with a back-log-of orders 
for more work than he could possibly 
accomplish. It was time for him to think 
the subject carefully over again. 

The first question was: what per- 
centage of his spare time should be de- 
voted to the extra work? Williams de 
cided that he was entitled to spend more 
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time with his family than he had been 
able to spend during the war. But he 
was working shorter hours. Also, he 
would regulate the work according to 
his own interest and the immediacy of 
the need. 

That settled in Williams’ mind, there 
still remained the difficult problem of 
deciding which jobs to accept. Some 
skilled jobs were, of course, beyond his 
capabilities. But he did possess all the 
knowledge of the usual working-man 
home owner. He had the handy-man’s 
knack with plumbing, painting, carpen- 
tering, etc. And he was finding that 
people were desperate enough for home 
repairs to welcome a reliable neighbor’s 
attempt at new ventures. 

Did Williams prefer carpentering, 
painting, plumbing, furniture repair, 
electrical work, or a medley of all? He 
decided that he enjoyed, most of all, 
the knowledge that he had brought 
about an increased well-being of his 
neighborhood through the elimination 
of some hazard to life and health. Fur- 
thermore, the respect and gratitude ac- 
cumulating in his own community were 
as pleasant possessions, Williams dis- 
covered, as the mounting figures in his 


bank book. 


HOTOGRAPHS 1, 2 and 3 show dan- 
gerous conditions which are very 
evident to any person whose eyes are 
looking for danger. The eyes of the 
respective home owners were dulled to 
the menace of these conditions be- 
cause they had been seeing them for 
years without looking for danger. 
Photograph 1 shows a rear porch 
step which gradually deteriorated to the 
condition shown. The home owner did 
realize the danger to the extent that the 
rear porch screen door was locked. 


“There’s an ice box out there,” Wil- 
liams said. “How is the ice delivered?” 

“The grade door,” the home owner 
replied. “We've told the ice man never 
to use the back steps.” 

“Suppose the regular man is ill and 
his substitute uses those steps?” Wil- 
liams said. “Or a peddler mounts them? 
You'd not only hate to have him injured, 
but he could sue you for plenty. And 
you've admitted that you know there is 
danger. Even boarding the steps up 
might not save you from lawsuit if a 
child were injured there.” 

The result was a strong new pair of 
steps for the home owner, and a $15 
profit for Williams. 


 earmeettas es 2 shows a danger which 
had to demonstrate itself before the 





owners followed Williams’s advice. He 
warned the three women living in the 
house that the cellar stairs, unevenly 
braced and exceptionally narrow at the 
bottom, should be replaced completely 
and provided with a hand-rail. 

“We'll get along with them for 
awhile, Mr. Williams,” one of the 
women said. “But we would like to get 
some painting done.” 

“I wish I could do the painting for 
you,” Williams said. “But I don’t even 
have the time to do the repairs that 
will cause trouble if they aren’t done. 
Those cellar stairs of yours deserve a 
top priority. Let the painting go until 
later.” 


The three women did let the painting 
go, for two reasons, They couldn’t hire 
a painter until two months later. By that 
time, they needed the money to pay the 
hospital expenses for the youngest 
woman, also the largest wage earner. 
Losing her balance on the third from 
the bottom step of the cellar stairs, she 
had crashed on the cement floor, frac- 
turing a hip and her skull. Her medical 
bills, plus the stoppage of earning power, 
amounted to approximately 3,500 per- 
cent more than Williams finally charged 
for new cellar steps. 


eee STAIRWAY shown in Photograph 
3 brought a much smaller profit to 
Williams, but had its venom removed 
more pleasantly. The home owner, who 
had manufactured a storage box beneath 
the two bottom steps, was quite proud 
of his idea. The second step was re- 
movable, sliding out from grooves on 
either side, thus giving access to the 
storage box below. 

In horror, Williams said, “I’d just as 
soon keep a pet rattlesnake in my 
home! Sooner or later it will kill some- 
one!” 

“Nonsense! No kid ever. takes that 
step out without putting it back.” 

“I'd as soon have a rattlesnake!” 

The next day, while Williams was 
rewiring a table lamp in the same 
house, the owner said abruptly, “Say, 
Jim, drive a couple nails in that loose 
step, will you? If I weren't sick, I prob- 
ably wouldn’t have lain awake last night 
thinking about it. But nail it up! Can’t 
afford to have anyone else in the hos- 
pital. 

“A few nails are cheaper,” Williams 
said. 

“I just hate to see a few nails undoing 
work I did when I was healthy, that’s 
all.” 

Instead of nailing the step shut, Wil- 
liams spent some time designing a safe 
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method of access to the stair box. He 
installed an ingenious arrangement of 
springs and hinges which allows the 
stair tread to be raised, yet pulls the 
tread down into position when hand 
pressure is released. 

“I spent a lot of time figuring that 
out,” Williams told his employer, “but it 
will only cost you a dollar for the time 
it took me to install hinges and springs. 
I'll make a profit later by installing it 
elsewhere.” 

Later, Williams did profit several 
times through various installations of 
his stair box arrangement. There was 
further monetary return from the sale 
to a national magazine of the stair box 
construction design. It was at this point 
that Williams’s neighbors bestowed 
upon him the unofficial title of “safety 
engineer.” 


CHALLENGE to this title was an 

old fashioned sink which Williams 
encountered in one apartment. The edge 
of the sink was so low and in such prox- 
imity to the kitchen door, that any child 
who ran in or out was in constant dan- 
ger of injuring his head. Williams manu- 
factured a rubber shield (Photograph 
4) which slips snugly over the sharp 
corner, eliminating the hazard. 

In another home were two small 
children who delighted in childhood’s 
almost universal habit of turning on the 
kitchen stove gas jets. 

“If they do that just once when you 
don’t notice it, you could be found dead,” 
Williams told the parents. “At the least, 
it would make you very ill. Or it could 
cause an explosion that would rock this 
whole neighborhood. 

The result was that, after much 
thought and a little experimentation, 
Williams invented a gadget which he 
has installed in several homes. The 
gadget consists of a pliable shield and 
attachments which fit neatly over the 
gas jets in such a manner that the effi- 
ciency of the stove is unimpaired to 
adults. But childish fingers are unable 
to manipulate the jets. 

Williams has reaped considerable 
financial return from the several instal- 
lations of this guard. The methods of 
their construction, and also the construc- 
tion of the sink guard, have been sold 
at further profit to national magazines 
dealing in mechanical construction. 

But best of all, to Williams, is the 
delight in transforming a discarded, fi- 
nancially useless hobby into a useful, 
profitable, and unique one which has 
limitless possibilities. He is entitled to 
take keen delight in his title of inventor 
and “safety engineer.” 
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ACROSS 
Bid 
Viper 
Small cask 
ree 
Unsophisticated 
Beverage ‘ 
Southern constellation ’ 
American Library Association 
(abbr.) 


Come in 
Confide 


. Revolver (slang) 
. Sister 


Crownlike head ornament 
A prefix signifying half 


” Likely 


Adverbial negative 
Australian bird 


- 
. Ran again 


Equalities 
Omen 
Peel 

To pass 


. Card 


44. Printer’s measure 


12. 


. Footlike part 


To low 


" Proposal for agreement 
. Liliaceous plant 
. Dark colored gum resin de- 


rived from North African plant 


. Affectionate 


A coffin 
infinitesimal 
Cereal grass 
Measure of cloth 


: Initials of “Miss Hush” 


By birth 

Inlaid 

East Indian tree 

Set of three 

Conceal 

Squirt 

Exclamation of disgust 
Neither 

Scotch for no 

Half of a quart 


. Veranda 


immerse 

Thing of law 
Bullfighter 
Manservant 
One who excels 
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Mature 

A suffix of adjectives 
Exalt 

Nevertheless 

By means of 

Food fish 

Fortification 


DOWN 


Number 

Admirer 

Qualified 

Level 

Run again 

Devoured 

Dispatched 

Endurance 

Second sign of the zodiac 
Constellation 

To strike 

Ardent 

South American ruminant 
Pertaining to morning 


- Male sheep 


Part of face 


Fish net 
Note of scale 


Edge 
- Track of wild animal 


Waiter 
Excites 


- Male descendant 


More lenient 
Have reference to 
Lamprey 

Celestial region 
To weave 
Spasmodic motion 


— 

Lincoln's first name (abbr.) 
Unit of measure 

Character in “Othello” 


































































































































































































































































































CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


Fe" PRIZE of $7.50 in the August 
crossword puzzle contest has been 
awarded to Rena Kay, Chicago, Illinois, 
whose puzzle appears on this page. 
Entries for the September contest are 
now being received, and non-prize 
winning puzzles entered in previous 
contests will be considered for the Sep- 
tember award. Remember, each entry 
must include the unsolved puzzle dia- 
gram, and solved diagram and the key 


65. Girl’s name 

66. Letter of the alphabet 
67. Place 

68. Gatherer of nuts 

70. Opposite of out 

72. Scatter 

73. Fragment 


of definitions as well as a signed state- 
ment to the effect that the puzzle is 
original with the sender. One person 
may submit an unlimited number of 
entries. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. If you want your 
puzzle returned, include a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. If your puzzle is not 
returned immediately, it is because the 
judges are still considering it for a prize. 


Answers on Page 64 


Attack 
Gazelle 

Body of water 
A wise man 
Game 

Wan 

Chart 

Color 


. Boy 
90. Greek letter 


Numeral 
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50 
She Sells Ship Space 
( Continued from Page 31) 


scription price of $8 per year. It con- 
tains the following information: (1) 


News and views of interest in the trans- | 


portation field. (2) Steamship sched- 
ules and fares. (3) Lists of consulates, 
documentary entrance requirements for 
international travel, maps, etc. (4) Air- 
line schedules and fares. Mrs. Cooper 
finds that the advertising in this pub- 
lication is also very useful to her. 


Profits from the travel agency don’t 
come directly from the customer, but 
from the steamship lines, in the form 
of a commission or percentage of the 
business she handles for the ship lines. 
When a ship can arrange space for a 
customer, Mrs. Cooper sends in the 
client’s deposit to hold the reservation 
Later, when the balance of the faze is 
paid, she retains her comraission before 
sending the money to the steamship 
line. 

“A steamship passenger pays the 
agent's commission whether he pur- 
chases his passage in St. Louis, New 
York, or any other large city,” she ex- 
plains. “Most people are glad that a 
hometown agent receives this commis- 
sion.” Profits from the agency hobby 
amount to several hundred dollars a 
year. Mrs. Cooper estimates that she 
spends about an hour a day tending to 
her agency business. 


A FIRM believer in meticulous plan- 
ning for ocean voyages, Mrs. 
Cooper concedes that even the best laid 
plans can go wrong. Once she was out 
considerable time and expense arrang- 
ing ship passage to England for a girl 
who had a scholarship to Oxford Uni- 
versity. A short time before she was 
scheduled to leave, the girl had an acci- 
dent and broke her leg. 


Last year a Columbia family had to 
cancel plans for a year in Hawaii, be- 
cause of the housing shortage on the 
islands. In case of cancellations, Mrs. 
Cooper loses, as she is out the time 
and expense involved in arranging the 
reservations for which she receives no 
commission. 

Sometimes would-be travelers in the 
Columbia area are unaware that Mrs. 
Cooper can help them arrange ship 


passage and they write directly to the: 


steamship line office. Many ship lines, 
in such cases, then notify Mrs. Cooper 
to contact the person. The housewife 

ints out that much of her business 
is obtained in this manner and it is 
very important that the agent have con- 
tacts with the steamship lines. 





RAISE HAMSTERS 


The new wonder animals from 
Syria. Often called Toy Bears. 
Delightful pets. Everyone wants 
them. Laboratories need thou- 
sands. Clean, odorless. Raise 
anywhere. Profitable and inter- 
esting. Send name and address 
for big, free pieture book. 


GULF HAMSTERY 
1528 BASIL ST., MOBILE, ALA. 
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NEW FELT FINISHES 
FOR PLASTER NOVELTIES! 
16 Beautiful Colors 

ee 28 


ALSO 
NEW NATURAL LIQUID RUBBER 
AND INEXPENSIVE FLOCK FILLER 
which make thick sectional molds 
easy to make with only 
TWO COATS! 
e**#* #8 
Catalog and “Plastercraft’’ 
Course Free on Request 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rapids, Kansas 
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MAKE JEWELRY 2" 


Work right on your kitchen table! No tools or experience 
needed. Learn-earn within a week. Complete home in- 
struction course, beautifully photographed, shows how 
to make 138 designs of pins, earrings, sprays, hair-dos, 
bracelets, candy dishes, jewel boxes, wall plaques, per- 
fume bottles, novelties, etc. Shows over 100 kinds of 
Sea Shells and Plastics often used. Explains fully home 
methods of dyeing, pearlizing, golding, tinseling, frost- 
ing and luminous processes. Lists 200 kinds of raw 
materials with wholesale prices. Complete course only 
$1. Beginner’s Kit, $3 (Foreign $4), Prepaid. 

HOUSE of GIFTS, Box 4550-RP, Coral Gabies, Fila. 











BE EARN AS YOU 
LEARN AT HOMB 

If you can read, 

A you can learn to 
write for pay. Send 


WRITER postcard today for 

FREE details. No 
obligatien. 

200 S. 7th St. Dept. 13 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
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Prepare in spare time. i 
basic training. Long-established school. 
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Modern Pho phy”’ and particulars. Sen 
postage prepaid. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 206C Chicago 5, lilinele 
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Mrs. Cooper also handles baggage in. 
surance in connection with her agency 
hobby. She warns that it is nec 
to obtain a state license to do this, 
Usually the state license is supplied by 
the insurance company she represents, 
She reports that almost any insurance 
company can be contacted by an agent 
wishing to handle baggage insurance, 


Ou REASON why old customers 
keep coming back to see Mrs. 
Cooper is the many ways in which she 
assists them. She is also an agent for 
various all-expense paid tours in the 
United States. She can give information 
on filling out passports and the neces- 
sary visas to get into foreign countries, 
She can arrange hotel reservations, city 
sight-seeing tours and she has maps of 
New York and many of the large cities, 
She has pictures and deck plans of many 
large ships, including the Queen Eliza 
beth. 

In fact, Mrs. Cooper takes delight in 
doing everything to make her customers’ 
trips enjoyable. If she knows that two 
persons from the Columbia area are 
sailing on the same ship, she sees that 
these persons get together so they can 
travel with someone from home. 

One pre-war courtesy, which infla- 
tion has forced her to give up, was 
that of sending a small “bon voyage” 
gift to the globe-trotters on their sail- 
ing date. These gifts, usually in the 
form of flowers, would be awaiting the 
travelers when they went aboard ship. 
Whenever her commission allows it, 
she still sends “bon voyage” telegrams. 

“It makes the travelers feel good to 
know that I remember them,” she says. 
“I guess that is why I get such long, 
complimentary letters written usually 
on the first day at sea.” 


ANY TRAVELERS remember Mrs. 
Cooper’s kind assistance and bring 

her gifts from foreign countries. Among 
her souvenirs are woodcarvings from 
Hawaii and Switzerland, dolls from 
Norway, totem poles from Alaska, and 
a pigskin address book from England. 
Mrs. Cooper’s business is not limited 
to Columbia. She has requests for ship 
reservations from people over Missouri 
and in nearby states. Only recently a 
man from Kansas contacted the hobby- 
ist and explained that he and his wife 
were very eager to get to Germany to 
check on some property they owned 
there before the war. He said he had 
tried several times to get ship passage 
of Mrs. 
Cooper’s travel agency hobby in a Kan- 
sas City newspaper and thought she 
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might be able to help him. 

Mrs. Cooper admitted that she was 
rather flattered to have a customer from 
another state, so she made an extra 
effort to secure a reservation for the 
Kansas couple. “It was just a stroke of 
luck,” she says modestly, “that I secured 
them passage on the Queen Elizabeth.” 


Copper—Rewarding 
Pictorial Medium 
( Continued from Page 19) 


pensive phase in creating the richly 
colored metal pictures. The copper, 
which was creased and battered some- 
what when purchased, cost only 35 cents 
a pound, and though the molding for 
framing costs Veg but 9 cents - foot, 
the plate glass he uses runs 42 cents. 
He cuts the molding with an ordinary 
carpenter's miter box. 


pees vEG’s finished product is 
now ready for display or sale, which- 
ever he chooses. His works have proven 
to be highly salable, and he has no 
trouble marketing them. Paul Wetzel, 
a Dayton resident, paid $65 for an 
exquisite set, profiles of a man’s and 
a woman's head. 


More of Veg’s artistry can be seen 
at the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, at the Liberal Markets, Inc., head- 
quarters, and numerous other sites in 
Dayton. He has also marketed several 
pictures through a contact in Indian- 
apolis, whom he has never had the 
opportunity to meet. Another outlet for 
Veg’s work has been provided by Luther 
Whitt, generally conceded to be the 
Miami Valley’s foremost coin collector, 
through the latter’s coin shop in Day- 
ton. All these pictures and many more 
have sold for $10 and up. 


Frequently, Veg is commissioned to 
hammer out a likeness of a man’s 
favorite dog, or perhaps a famous horse, 
and then Veg must seek a little outside 
assistance from his brother-in-law, Joe 
Ruff, or Ruff’s associate, Dale Wright, 
both of whom are artists, For example, 
a local horse lover asked Veg to repro- 
duce a huge oil painting of Man O’War 
on metal. Were the oil painting the 
tight size to trace onto the 9 by 12 
sheet of copper in the first place, Veg 
still would not be prone to ruin the 
painting by tracing over it, so brother- 
in-law Ruff, or Wright, oblige, creating 
a free handed likeness of the right size 
to use for tracing. 

Special requests Veg has fulfilled in- 
clude portraits of Generals MacArthur 
and Eisenhower for a West Coast inn- 





PROFITABLE SUMMER FUN! 





Make valuable articles and gifts of leather, 
plastics, metal, veneer and other materials. 
It’s easy to make beautiful copper jewel- 
ty, leathe: is and dozens of other unusual 
and beautiful articles for gifts or sale with our 
complete craft kits. No extras to buy. Simple, 
easy instruction. Anyone can do it. Exciting 
fun for all the family. All kits fully described 
in highly illustrated, 32-page catalog-hand- 
book, packed with fascinating 
information for hobbyists. Send 
dime for your copy now to 
BEAVER CRAFTS, DEPT. O-8 
11558 S$. WENTWORTH AVE. 
CHICAGO 28, ILLINOIS 











MAKE MORE MONEY 
With Marcraft Quality 


Jewelry chains, earscrews, pinbacks, shells 
(new shell costume jewelry. kit $1.49), 
cameos, sequins, felt, leatherworking toois, 
saddle stamps, Vibro-Tool Kit $16.50, leather 
lacing, gimp, etc. The New Dremel Drill Press 


—Only $9.95. 
Send dime today to cover mailing costs of catalog. 








THE MARCRAFT CO. _ skokie 3, ILL. 











Try For Triangles 


Here is a test for your powers of 
discernment and concentration. How 
many squares and triangles can you 
see in this figure? The number of 
triangles is an even multiple of the 
number of squares that can be seen. 


Gerard Mosler 


























FOLKS... 
THIS IS JOE 


He made a big hit last 
year. He is 10 inches 
high, an all wood Hand- 
made toy, he dances at 
your command — Taps, 
Bucks and Clogs, he 
will keep time to Radio 
or Record Player by the 
simple manipulation of 
your hand or fingers— 
Nice gift for birthday 
or Christmas. Joe, com- 
pletely finished is 
$2.00. Construction 
Kit, parts ready f 
paint and assembly 
-50. Full size Blue 
Prints 50¢c. Order from 


cy 


CAROLINA VETERAN 


BOX NO. 27 COLUMBIA, SO. CAR. 











REPAIR YOUR OWN CHINA, DOLLS, 
FIGURINES! 


Complete artist’s supplies for repairing, re- 

placing and decorating every variety of china 

and glass WITHOUT firing. Replace missing 

doll and figurine arms, legs, etc. yourself. 

Complete China Repair Kit, $5.09 postpaid 
anywhere in the U. 8. 

Complete Molding Kit, $3.00 postpaid. 
NO PREVIOUS ART OR TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTIONS NECESSARY 
e FREE: Send for free list of art supplies. 
Individual help with repair ‘problems for 


purchasers. 
ft. Ludwig Klein & Sou 
ADHESIVE SPECIALISTS 


621 S. Ninth St. Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
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keeper, the Madonna and Child for a 
Milwaukee man, Abraham Lincoln for 
Luther Whitt’s extensive history of that 
great President, and War Admiral, 
famous offspring of Man O’War, for 
another local horse lover. 


Join the Easter Lily Parade 
(Continued from Page 21) 


soil to a depth of four inches where each 
row would come. I spread two inches 
of compost in these trenches. I spaded 
in a commercial plant food in some 
rows, bone meal in others, and a com- 
bination of both in the remainder. 
When I harvested I could see no dif- 
ference in the results so, evidently, it 
was the compost the bulbs wanted. 

The bulblets were to be planted three 
inches deep. My trenches were still two 
inches from ground level. I planted my 
bulbs even with the surface and raked 
the surplus soil back. Then between 
each row I dug another trench the depth 
of a hoe, spreading the extra soil over 
the bulbs. They were now at the proper 
depth. 


Rte MAJOR part of my work has been 
irrigation. My ground was graded to 
a gentle slope for water flow. To get 
am even amount the entire length of 
my trenches, I bought seventy-five tin 
shingles and had them cut the long way. 
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I now had 150 of them, four by ten 
inches. By following up the trench as it 
filled and daming with those tins at 
intervals, the water was held at an even 
depth in each trench. 

I pondered over the proposition of 
shading. A lath house would be too 
expensive, even if the city allowed me 
to use it. I am rather proud of how 
easily and cheaply I solved the prob- 
lem. I bought twenty-eight two-by-fours, 
eight feet long. I spaced eighteen of 
them around my plot and had one in 
the center. I sunk these two feet in the 
ground, bracing them with the remain- 
ing ones. I bought enough No. 14 wire 
to stretch a net-work between the posts. 
It took fifteen yards of cheese cloth fas- 
tened to the wires with wooden clothes- 
pins, to give me my shade, six feet from 
the ground and easily removable. 

I had been told that only the strongest 
of my bulbs would bloom the first year. 
I know I am conservative in saying 
that 90 percent bloomed. I was not pre- 
pared for the white deluge which flood- 
ed my front yard. I had made no ar- 
rangements for marketing but I did get 
two of the leading florists to use part 
of my crop. I sold $37 worth but must 
have had $100 worth of blooms wither 
on their spikes. 

From the time my bulbs broke ground, 
I had many curious visitors, but when 
my crop blossomed, the public really 
kibitzed. Many pictures were taken and 
people asked for bulbs, In the fall I 
sold $33 worth. 

I kept careful account of my outlay. 
My total permanent investment was a 
trifle over $400, not counting my labor, 
which, by the way, is no small item. 
I made $70 the first year when I had 
expected no return. This amounted to 
very good interest on my money. 


I HAVE learned a lot. I left my bulbs 
in the ground too long before dig- 
ging and they should have been put in 
cold storage until planting time. I know 
more about Bordeaux mixture, the spray 
used to prevent blight. I improved my 
watering system. I have trimmed back 
my trees. I have found that Crofts do 
not seem to relish shade after they de- 
velop. 

This year I have seventeen rows, 
fifty-one feet long. I narrowed the dis- 
tance between rows to twenty-one 
inches. I have over 6,000 bulbs, and it is 
possible that I may either have to build 
a green house or rent some land where 
I can house my prolific family. 

Now, let’s assume that my article has 
interested you sufficiently to induce a 
venture on your own this fall. Don’t 


HEMSTITCHER 


{ I accval Or, send $1.00 with order, and we mail 
attachments postage paid. You risk nothing. Satisfaction guaranteed or $1.00 back 
LELANE CO. Dept. PH-88 Box571 Kansas City 10, Mo. 


CASH, CARS, HOMES 

IN PRIZE CONTESTS 
FREE: PRIZE IDEAS, .,...:.. 
Favorite Contest Bulletin—complete HOW tu WIN 
WRITE-UPS, entries that won, judging slant. Our stu- 
dents are America’s biggest winners. YOU, TOO, CAN 


TO WIN! Send name and address on postcard 
for GIFT copy. Write now! Find out how! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 
1639 Mohican St. Dept. H Phila. 38, Pa. 














NEW LIQUID PLASTIC 


Earns money for you at home. 

Make plastic containers for the drug and cosmetic 
trade. Terrific demand. You Makc Them. WE SELL 
THEM. You can earn a minimum of $50.00 per 
week at home. No machinery or experience required. 

We supply raw materials and instructions; or you 
can come to our laboratory and receive personal in- 
struction and contract. 

Write for full details 


TRAVACO LABORATORIES 
P. O. Box 1883, Boston 5, Mass. 














MAKE COLORFUL SEA SHELL JEWELRY AND 
NOVELTIES, EASILY! Bis Beginner's Kit, com- 
plete material, illustrated 

: instructions, makes several 
brooches, earrings, place and 










= 'dentification, real shell flow- 
: ers to copy. Only $3.50 post- 

paid. Other Kits to $1. Special 
instruction book 35c. FREE list Wholesale Supplies 


SHELART 6th St., South St. Petersburg S, Fla. 








Cais Snr 


Amazing opportunity for am- 


’ SILK SCREEN Printing Busi- 
ness. Have your own profitable 
business producing signs, show- 
cards, posters, novelties, etc. 1N 
COLOR. Big demand. No art 
ability needed. Write for free folder. 


W. E. WOLFF CO. 817-P High St., Anderson, Ind. 











POST CARD COLLECTORS CLUB 
OF AMERICA 


51 West 64th St 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


wait until October. Make your arrange. 
ments for bulbs and prepare your 
ground now. 

My first suggestion would be to con. 
tact your state agricultural or experi- 
mental college. I received much valuable 
information in bulletins from Washing. 
ton, Oregon and California stations. 


.| There are many varieties of Easter lilies, 


Perhaps something besides Crofts would 
be more suitable to your climate, In the 
South, the Creole is grown extensively, 
Also there is an Estate, similar to the 
Croft, which might be better for cut 
flower growing. 

If possible, ascertain whether your 
bulbs came from healthy stock. If there 
is any doubt, be sure they have been 
treated for infestation. Nematodes and 
various kinds of rot are the main offen- 
ders. Although your own crop will have 
to be sterilized the following fall, form- 
ulas are easily obtainable from bulletins. 


There is a treatment for nematodes 
you should give your soil. Nematodes 
are microscopic worms which may in- 
fest both roots and foilage. These pests 
might be quite numerous, unknown to 
you. Unhealthy and ill shaped foilage 
and nodules on the root system are clues 
to their presence. 


Fertilizer is more or less a debatable 
question. Commercial growers rotate 
their lily beds. In the idle years a cover 
crop is plowed under for fertilizer. I 
was told that sheep manure was better 
than cow or steer. I used ten sacks of 
it this year. It is very satisfactory. 


is already described how my bulbs 
were planted. Just one word of warn- 
ing. Unlike most planted things which 
shoot directly for the surface as soon 
as they germinate, Croft bulbs planted 
at an angle continue to slant until they 
reach the surface. Careless planting 
makes ragged rows. 


Also, you may not know that Crofts 
do not remain dormant after planting 
like many bulbs but will sprout within 
a few weeks. Don’t be alarmed if many 
are late risers and are tardy in breaking 
through. They will get to work on time. 


My first year I had four single rows. 
They did not do as well as those planted 
double. I do not know the reason for 
this, but I do know that the large fields 


I have seen were never in single rows. 


According to a Berkeley, California, 
bulletin, a minimum of seventy inches 
of rainfall is necessary for successful 
bulb culture. Our rainfall in Pasadena 
seldom exceeds twenty inches. Irriga- 
tion is therefore up to the individual's 
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judgment. Much depends upon the char- 
acter of the soil as well as celestial gen- 
erosity. Trenching may be laborious, 
yet you will find it easier to regulate. 


If the soil surface has a tendency to 
cake after a rain or overhead irrigation, 
it should be pulverized, either with your 
hands or some sort of a scratcher. This 
lessens evaporation and lets essential air 
get to the roots. Caution should be used 
while working the ground, since the 
bulb stems are quite brittle. 


If you see an occasional lady-bug on 
the foilage, better spray for aphids. Lice 
are disease spreaders. Your patch may 
be healthy or you may just think that 
it is. 

There is a disease called botrytis, a 
blight, not necessarily fatal but dis- 
figuring to foilage, and energy sapping. 
Bordeaux mixture is a gi preven- 
tive but nothing is effective after the 
blight appears. Spray several times at 
three week intervals but do not spray 
after the spike commences to develop, 
if you intend to sell cut flowers, The 
sptay leaves a bluish residue on the 
leaves very difficult to remove. 


Car Is a factor in digging these 
bulbs. At Brookings, Oregon, where 
I bought mine, I was told that harvest- 
ing was done from eight to ten weeks 
after blooming time. In a fairly hot 
climate this period is shortened. The 
roots must be kept active. A lot must 
be left to intuition, but I think a safe 
rule is to watch the stems. When they 
seem to be loose at the surface the bulbs 
should be mature. Much bulb growth 
is done after blossoming, so do not be 
hasty in harvesting. 


Bulbs, at digging, should not be ex- 
posed to the sun any longer than neces- 
sary. Keep them in a cool place after- 
wards. Ground peat moss, slightly 
dampened, is excellent packing material. 
Your bulbs should be kept around a 
temperature of fifty degrees. Place them 
in cold storage, if you have no facilities 
to do this. 


Don’t get discouraged. Certainly, 
there is much work in doing a thorough 
job of bulb raising on a small scale but 
there will be many idle intervals, especi- 
ally through the winter. 


I hope what I have told you may be 
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of benefit, but remember that your soil 
and your climate are serious factors. The 
quality of your bulb and its bloom may 
vary according to your location. 

Perhaps my hobby is too strenuous 
for a man who earns his living hiking 
with a mail sack every day, as I do, but 
I have enjoyed it. The beauty I created 
last year and the compliments I received 
on my clean straight rows were worth 
the work and money involved. 


Don’t go into this 2s heavily as I did. 
If successful, you can always buy more 
bulbs. Remember also, that your own 
bulbs should triple each year. 


Write About Children 


(Continued from Page 41) 


experiences on paper and see what hap- 
pens. Hint: If a typewriter is available, 
your ideas will have a neater appear- 
ance and be more easily read. 

Of course, the big question most 
young and very busy mothers ask is, 
“When do I find the time to do all 
this?” I think my own method may 
be as good as any. I keep a small note- 
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boilproof and colorfast. 


4 LOOM OPERATION | 
STING, COL 


You can be sure of complete weaving 
success when you specify Lily Yarns. 
These lustrous, strong yarns are so easy 
so thoroughly satisfying to 
use. And, Lily's bright, vivid colors are 
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Send today for your free copy of the 
Lily Hand Weaver's Catalogue. It will 
help you select the proper yarns and 
equipment so essential to successful 
weaving. And, for some helpful hints, 
ask too for your free copy of Practical 
Weaving Suggestions. 

Lily Mills is hand weaving headquar- 
ters for weaving yarns, equipment and 
directions. 
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NAME 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. C, SHELBY, N. C. 
PLEASE SEND MY FREE COPY OF THE NEW 
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book in the drawer of my kitchen 
cabinet. When an idea strikes me, I jot 
it down. The real secret of accumulating 
your material is to get your idea down 
while it’s hot! I also keep a pad on 
the wall of the laundry room. Flash! 
An idea. And it’s down as quick as that, 
with no time away from my laundry 
tasks. At the end of the day, the week 
—or whenever I find a few free 
moments, I collect these assorted slips 
of paper and re-read them. If the idea 
still sounds good, I write it up and 
send it on. 

You won't get rich—nor will your 
checks be large, but they'll help balance 
the family budget, buy little extras for 
the nursery, or pay for that new chapeau 
you've had your heart set on. The size 
and number of your checks really de- 
pend on the amount of time you can 
devote to this project. But whether it’s 
fifteen minutes a day or an hour and 
fifteen minutes, there is no greater 
morale booster to the average house- 
wife than a check received in payment 
for an idea she found workable in 
making her family happier or her house- 
hold tasks easier. It puts real glamour 
into the job of being a housewife and 
mother! 


A Big Business in 
Little Trains 


(Continued from Page 43) 


of the nation, they are turning out 
trains at the rate of two or three a 
month, complete with coaches and rails. 


barges THEY have the appearance 
of full-size locomotives and are 


driven by coal-fired boilers, the Otta- 
way engines are not exact scale models. 
The first train, which was close to a 
scale model, taught the Ottaways that 
practical operation required many re- 
visions. Working parts have been re- 
duced to a minimum, to simplify oil- 
ing and maintenance. Grease-packed, 
sealed ball bearings are used through- 
out to reduce friction. 


As now produced, the engine has 
two pairs of drive wheels and two pilot 
wheels. It is six feet long and 31 inches 
high. The operator sits on the tender, 
on top of a 35-gallon water tank. A 
miniature shovel is supplied <o feed 
coal into a firebox seven inches wide 
and fourteen inches long. A ton of semi- 
anthracite coal or briquets lasts a month, 
in normal operation. With steam pres- 
sure at 130 pounds, the little engine 
can whisk along a 6-car train—loaded 
with 48 children or 24 adylts—at a 










Join FREE, New Lxciting 


FAD ofr 


Write for FREE mem- 
bership that brings you 
delightful gift offers se- 
lected as the most excit- 
ing and the best value 
of the month, an 





of 

- | Exquisite, matching ear- 
tains sparkling red rubi- [rings (kit) given for 
cons imported from Europe “romptness, Write today. 
and cupped, _silver-hue 

sequins, dainty imported beads, plastic mounting, 
easy pattern and directions. Dream Pin worth $8.00 
or more (our retail price, completed). Makes wonderful 
gift or easily sold for cash profits. Supply limited. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just send name and address 
today and pay postman $1.00 plus few cents mailing 
eost on arrival (we prepay if money sent with order), 
Money refunded if not delighted. 


THE MONTH’S FAD-CLUB 
Dept. PH-8, Liberty Bidg. Des Moines, towa 

















$500 to $5000 YEARLY 


Raise Angoras, world’s most profitable 
hobby. Small amount of space in back 
yard—no experience needed. Free in- 
formation, 








WILSON’S 


Stanton, Calif. 











MAKE .YOUR OWN 
PHOTO-PERSONALIZED BOOKPLATES! 
4 Different Designs On Film. Simple To 
Make. Just Combine With Your Own Nega- 
tive. New, Sensational! Only $1.00 A Kit, 
Postpaid. No C.O.D.'s Distributozs Wanied. 

150% PROFIT! 








LEVINE’S 
15-PH Boulevard Station, New York 59, N. Y. 











MAKE YOUR OWN BELTS 


Linkbelt Kits — 3%” to 
1%". Send your sample $ 50 
order today for one of a 
Send Cash ..................... Save C.0.D. Charges 
Complete Catalog of Craft Supplies 10c 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS 
770-774 Carnegie Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


maximum speed of 25 miles an hour, 
Yet it weighs less than 1,000 pounds 
and six men can lift it onto a truck 
for shipment. 


The engine has a real steam whistle, 
a sand dome with sand lines to the 
tracks, brakes and other equipment of 
a full-size locomotive. There is a bell 
rung by steam, a mechanical triumph 
for Herbert Ottaway. Other mechanics 
had worked three weeks trying to de. 
vise a simple bell-ringing mechanism, 
Herbert took over, and had it going in 
a few hours. 


Chromium, brass and copper trim 
adds sparkle to the locomotive that 
attracts attention in amusement parks, 
There is a battery-powered headlight 
for night operation, and a light on the 
instrument. board, where the engineer 
can watch his steam pressure and water 
level, and adjust his various steam 
valves and other controls. 


Coaches are 8 feet 8 inches long and 
20 inches wide, each seating eight 
children or four adults. Their steel side 
panels are studded with rivet heads, in 
the big-train manner, and they are 
painted the standard Brewster green 
used by the big railroads. 


Ex? FOR the bearings, a few 
fittings and the 12-inch gauge 
track, which is bought from steel mills, 
virtually all parts of the train are made 
by the Ottaways and their fifteen em- 
ployees. The main shop is a former 
warehouse building just three blocks 
from the family home. A length of 
track on trestles provides an assembly 
line, along which the engine is pushed 
as parts are added toward completion. 
Around the shop are engines and cars 
in various stages of construction. One 
is an experimental locomotive with 
three pairs of drive wheels, which may 
help to solve the Ottaways’ chief prob- 
lem—providing enough weight to give 
proper traction. But it will require a 
longer turning radius than has been 
used in many installations in the past. 


One brother, Edward Ottaway, makes 
parts for the trains in his own machine 
shop at Hayesville, a Wichita suburb. 
The train plant itself and the Joyland 
amusement park in Wichita, where the 
Ottaways operate one of their trains 
and other concessions, keep three of 
the brothers busy full time, They are 
Herbert, Charles and MHarold. The 
youngest, Lester, is a high school stu- 
dent in Wichita. Donald, a little older, 
attends the University of Kansas in 
Lawrence. In their free time, both help 
in making miniature trains and in the 
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concessions at Joyland, where the Otta- 
ways supplement their income and at 
the same time learn the practical prob- 
lems faced by operators of their little 
trains elsewhere. 

Children in more than a score of 
communities, from California to Massa- 
chusetts, know the Ottaway trains. 
Adults know them, too; operators re- 
port that fully 40 per cent of their 
passengers are grown persons. Many 
say they are just going along to please 
the children; others don’t apologize for 
enjoying the toy that has become a 
business. 

The standard installation supplied by 
the Ottaways includes engine, tender 
and three coaches, with 270 feet of 
track. That outfit is currently priced 
at $4,450, f. o. b. Wichita. For perma- 
nent installations, the trackage frequent- 
ly is much longer. For instance, riders 
at the city park in Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, take a trip of 2,000 feet in a 
5-coach train. 


Sock Doll Success Story 
(Continued from Page 25) 


that would be enough. The result of 
the speedy sales was a frantic telegram 
sent to Mrs. Russell, begging her for 
100 dozen more dolls. But unluckily 
for the store she was unable to supply 
its demand, because she had so many 
other orders on hand. 

Mrs. Russell and her helpers have 
turned out as many as three or four 
gtoss of dolls a day. But this she says 
is really a hard day’s work for them, 
and a little bit more than she cares to 
do. More she says, would be absolutely 
too tiring. She doesn’t like to overwork 
herself or her employees. 


The marketing of the dolls is done 
by Mrs. Russell, herself. She has never 
had a jobber. To date she hasn’t found 
it necessary to hire one, inasmuch as 
the bulk of her orders come through 
the channels of out of town buyers 
whose business it is to view dolls and 
toys at the various shows which are 
given at stores and other places ex- 
pressly for this purpose. 

Naturally, the pre-Christmas period 
is the busiest time of all the year for 
Mrs. Russell and her helpers. But she 
is always glad to know that a great 
many little tots are going to be mighty 
happy when they pull her “Good 
Gremlin” dolls out of their stockings 
on Christmas morning. 


PROJECTS 


MAKE LEATHERCRAFT 
YOUR PROFITABLE HOBBY 


Quality Materials 
Tools—Fittings—Lacings 


GET THESE NEW DESIGNS TODAY 


47 New Western and Novelty Belt Designs 
No. 397 


with complete directions — Set 
only 75e. 





NO. 52 
DESIGN 
D 





Portfolio of 10 new Handbag Patterns, full 
size, easy-to-follow instructions for trans- 
ferring, tooling, etc—Set No. 332 only $1.30. 


We have a complete line of high quality 
leather, all types, including glove leathers. 
alligator, and ostrich grains, lucite and. silver 
fittings, stamps, plastics, etc. with all neces- 
sary tools and accessories for any craft 
project. 65 PAGE CATALOG CHOCK-FULL OF 
IDEAS WILL BE SENT WITH FIRST ORDER. 


Write today to 


225 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicage 6, tilinols 
Quality Leathereraft Headquarters for 30 Years. 








Putting Mother Nature 
On Film 


(Continued from Page 45) 


and upon calendars and post cards, but 
they are being used by various clubs, 
schools, colleges and universities as aids 
in identifying plants and insects. 


Iv THE matter of equipment, I use 
exclusively a 5 by 7 view camera. 
The ground glass permits sharp focus- 
ing, a very important factor in perfect 
detail. Also a check can be made on 
lighting conditions, objectionable de- 
tails in background, etc. 

There are instances where nature sub- 
jects have to be photographed where 
they are found, but in most instances, 
I make my pictures indoors. Inasmuch 
as lighting demands as much considera- 
tion in nature photography as in por- 
traiture, there are several advantages in 
working indoors. Even a slight breeze 
may cause an otherwise good flower 
picture to be hopelessly blurred, and 
too much bright sunlight will cause 
pictures to be too white and lacking in 
detail. 
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I use two No. 1 Photofloods in 
clamp-on reflectors, one near the sub- 
ject and to one side, and the other 
farther back and nearer the camera. 
This type of lighting is sufficient for 
either day or night work. 

For my insect pictures I use large 
lens opening and fast shutter speed, 
as I prefer making pictures of live, 
instead of dead specimens. For photo- 
graphing plants, I use smallest lens 
opening and time exposure, length of 
time depending on color and texture 
of plant. 


Leathercraft With a 
Western Touch 


(Continued from Page 15) 


popular. Envelope styles with adjust- 
able straps are likewise in demand. Her 
first coin purse resulted from an elderly 
man’s dropping in to ask her to dupli- 
cate one he had worn out. Some of her 
models now include a zipper compart- 
ment on one side and snapped pockets 


on the reverse. 


RECENT innovation has been that 

of moccasins, ranging in size from 
infants’ to adults’. To meet that request, 
Mrs. Peterson had some Nez Perce 
Indians make up sample pairs of the 
authentic Indian type. These were 
ripped apart to cut initial patterns, 
which have since been varied in 
numerous ways. Some have high laced 
tops and many are dyed rich hues of 
blue or red. 


She makes a slip-on style shirt with 
either zipper or patch pocket. Jackets 
may be fringed, beaded, fitted, sleeve- 
less, or otherwise. 

Little boys find their “rootin’, tootin’, 
shootin’” dreams answered in the chaps 
and boleros made to size for the “small 
fry.” Corners for blotter pads, doll 
jackets, belts, and hot pads, which buy- 
ers invariably convert to use as 
plaques, are additional gift items. An 
unusual offering is a zipper snapshot 
album. This was suggested by a cus- 
tomer whose husband traveled a great 
deal. He insisted on carrying loose pic- 
tures of his family on each trip and 
invariably lost most of them. The al- 
bum solved his problem. 


Is FIGURING the price of a garment, 
Mrs. Peterson must consider the cost 
of materials plus a nominal valuation 
of her own time. Generally speaking, 
a jacket will take 30 square feet of 
skin, which sells at 57 cents a square 
foot. About $2.50 will cover the lining 
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and 40 cents the covering of buttons, 
if that kind is desired. For her work 
day of nine hours, she estimates $18, 
or $2 an hour. A fringed jacket, which 
she completes in one day, will retail 
for $40, though it actually represents 
$38 in materials and labor. Purses in- 
volving extensive handwork may take 
two days to complete, and prices range 
from $25 to $45. Coin purses bring 
$1.50 to $2.50. Moccasins sell for $5 
to $6 for adult sizes; $2.50 to $3.70 
for infant sizes. Book covers are priced 
from $3.50 to $5; chaps, $10.50 to 
$12.50. 


The same consideration is shown a 
rough cowhand, who comes seeking 
grippers to hold his gaping shirt, as 
that given to a society matron ordering 
a complete Western outfit for a pam- 
pered grandchild. Always eager to 
please, Mrs. Peterson is constantly add- 
ing new items to the Chris Line of 
Originals. Large or small, the requests 
made of her find a receptive ear and 
eager hands. 


Goats—Money-Makers 
With Personality 


(Continued from Page 36) 


we give part of the grain feeding on 
the milk stand, but with more than 
one or two to handle we have decided 
that feed can be doled out more ef- 
ficiently to the individual animals while 
they are all in their stalls. 


Short chains attached below the hay 
rack are snapped to their collars with 
swivel snaps when we wish to keep 
them confined. Please note the word 
swivel. Any other kind of snap is 
dangerous when tethering goats be- 
cause of their inordinate, and some- 
times fatal, love for twisting their 
chains into knots. They can play “here- 
we-go-round-the-mulberry-bush” to their 
heart’s content when you use a swivel 
snap, without choking themselves. 


To a suburbanite, goats are a profit 
and a blessing because they consume 
much that would otherwise be waste 
or surplus around the yard and garden: 
grass clippings, shrub and tree trim- 
mings, and weeds; imperfect, over- 
grown, and surplus vegetables—prac- 
tically anything that grows (need I 
mention my prettiest flowers and my 
choicest shrubs? ), as long as it is fresh 
and clean. One to a half dozen goats 
can adequately handle the clean-up de- 
tail for most homes. 


teers ARE four common goat breeds 
in this country now: Saanen, Tog- 





MAKE MONEY 
with 
LARSON 


Leathercraft 


Make and sell easy-to-assemble 
belts, gloves, purses, woolskin 
toys and mittens, many other 
useful items. Complete stock. 
Moderate priced tooling leathers 
as well as top quality calfskins. 
All tools and accessories. No ex- 
perience necessary; instructions 
come with materials. 


Send ten cents at once for cata- 





log with 
101 money-making ideas. 
Leathercraft Headquarters 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


Dept. H, 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 











genburg, Alpine, and Nubian. The first 
two came from Switzerland; the Alpines 
came from the French Alps mountain 
valleys; and the Nubians arrived in 
America by way of Great Britain, from 
India, Arabia, and Egypt. 


The Saanens and Toggenburgs, espe- 
cially, are to be found in practically 
every community in the United States. 
They may be purebreds—usually regis- 
tered and frequently valued as show 
stock for exhibition at fairs and shows 
—or grades of mixed ancestry. The cost 
of a grade animal is much lower than 
that of a purebred, but the grades often 
give surprisingly large amounts of milk. 
The Sannens are white; the Toggen- 
burgs are brown with characteristic 
white markings on face and tail. Both 
are sturdy, with clear eyes and alert 
ears, magnificently agile, and frequent- 
ly full of mischief. 


The Alpines are similar, except in 
color. The Nubians are usually spoken 
of as the Jerseys of the species; fre- 
quently giving richer milk, but smaller 
amounts. These are the strains devel- 








Vhribling Work COLORING PHOTOS 


Fascinating hobby and vocation 
1 at y average man or woman 
who is artistically inclined, Work full or spare 
time. Modern method brings out hy mee life-like 
-_Many have earned while . 
BOOKLET tells how to get started this 
delightful home work for photog- 
7-3-3 eee raphers, stores, individuals, and 
LEARN roe. A 
NATIONAL PHOTO COLORING SCHOOL 
2315 S. Michigan.Ave., Dept. 206C, Chicago 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


oped among the nomadic peoples, 
especially the desert tribes, under cir. 
cumstances where the families and 
herds lived together. They are the 
friendliest and the gentlest of all, and 
are distinguished by slender neck and 
legs, Roman nose, and the long hound. 
like ears which their breeders meticu- 
lously measure for bragging purposes, 
Why, our own Nubians have ears 0 
long that we could tie bow knots under 
their chins! Well, almost. 


A goat can be had for $5, but unless 
you know goats and a bargain when 
you see one, don’t waste money on a 
five-dollar goat. You want to pay 
enough to get one that gives a practical 
return for the money and work ex. 
pended. Twenty-five dollars will do 
that, in most communities, by buying 
a good grade that will really give milk. 
The experienced herdsman will want to 
pay more and get registered animals 
of known ancestry. We started with 
grades, good, poor, and awful. We 
bought and swapped and dickered 
(that’s half the fun of the goat hobby) 
and now we have excellent grades, and 
purebreds. 


Een GOAT hobby is beginning to be 
the goat industry. Nine years ago 
we were among the group who or- 
ganized the local Goat Breeders As- 
sociation, and a couple of years later, 
the State Association. National registry 
associations had already been function- 
ing for some time. The last half dozen 
years have seen a number of small 
cheese factories beginning to take the 
place of the importer of many of the 
world’s fanciest cheeses. Goat’s milk ice 
cream and goat’s milk candy are mak- 
ing money for the small breeders in 
many parts of the country. Goat hides 
and skins are already becoming a good 
source of income; and food rationing 
helped build up various local markets 
for selling surplus stock as meat. 


The merchandising of goat products 
does not follow any regular pattern, but 
is an individual matter. There is no 
market waiting for the goat dairyman, 
yet every community is a fertile place 
to develop such a business, There are 
several large commercial goat dairies 
in this country, but they are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Most goat 
dairies are small enough to be an indi- 
vidual, or at most a family, enterprise, 
and usually depend entirely on home 
help. Labor costs are further reduced 
by making it a part time, or even 4 
spare time, job. Goat’s milk is often 
needed by invalids and children, and 
friends ‘pass along to them the story of 
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a good, clean, properly-kept dairy. 

Goat’s milk is usually bottled for 
sale in standard pint and quart milk 
bottles, Larger dairies often use paper 
bottles, and find them entirely satis- 
factory. This milk is a quality product, 
and demands a good price which will 
cover the cost of such packaging. But 
most of us who only keep a few goats 
for family use, sell the surplus in regu- 
lar glass milk bottles, although they do 
have to be washed each time. 


a PRICES charged for goat milk 
and goat meat (the correct name 
for this is chevon) vary greatly from 
place to place and from dairy to dairy. 
A chart recently compiled by a depart- 
ment of agriculture at a leading uni- 
versity shows such a variation in price 
that one might draw the conclusion 
that goat owners are charging what- 
ever the traffic will bear. Surplus milk 
sold to one’s neighbors at 25 cents or 
less per quart, may actually yield as 
much profit to the producer as does 
the 50 cents per quart charged by a 
commercial dairy. In the former case 
there is no effort to maintain a steady, 
year-round supply for the sake of the 
customer, as a commercial dairy must 
do, with its inevitable surplus during 
heavy production seasons for which it 
has no market. 


Chevon is much in demand in cities 
which have a large foreign population. 
In other areas it was used mostly by 
family and friends, until the recent 
scarcity of meat gave many of us an 
opportunity to develop a cash market. 
It is excellent meat, and sells well as 
soon as people become acquainted with 
it. 

The relaxation value of this kind of 
hobby cannot be measured in dollars, 
but it is none the less real. It is ideal 
for drawing a family group together 
with a common interest, for providing 
healthful exercise, for encouraging gre- 
gariousness—if you have a goat, you 
will be welcomed as a lamb to the fold 
by every other goat owner in the 
country. Your life may be hectic, and 
your experiences many and varied, but, 
and I speak from a profound knowledge, 
I guarantee you will never be bored! 


Hobbying In Washington 
(Continued from Page 37) 


BEST SELLERS 


A’ YOU might guess, the world’s larg- 
gest publishing house is the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, which turns 


out thousands of booklets of interest 
and use to the hobbyist. An average of 
30 millian copies of more than 70,000 
titles is usually to be found on the 
shelves of the GPO, with 1947 sales 
totaling well over 3 million dollars, One 
of its best sellers is Farniture—tIts Selec- 
tion and Use, which contains a section 
on antiques, and which has sold over a 
third of a million copies at 10 cents each. 
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Make lapel ornaments, statu- 
ettes, etc. Over 100 clever de- 
signs in stock. For Painting, 
Carving, Burning, etc. A new 
project for Camps, Scouts, Rec- 
reation Programs and Home 
Hobbies. 

_ Send for our Complete Kit of 
25 assorted Animals with Pin 
§ backs, Cement, Finished Sam- 
ple and Instructions. 

Only $2.98 Prepaid (Sorry, no 
C.0.D.) 


Allied port Vudustries 


2871-P Lincoln Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 





Spinning Records 
and Memories 
( Continued from Page 29) 


them on his Old Dusty program. He 


has, that is, ever since that early day 


he let one slip by, a duo by the Duncan 
Sisters which was a shade too naughty. 


ae NEVER volunteers advice, but 
when questioned he’s likely to tell 
the would-be radio personality to be 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


J went $0 contact new wetiens, te FREE 
checks for $1 to $100, offered each 
eek revious experience 
essary. postcard for information—FREE. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-PH_ INDEPENDENCE BLDG., COLORADO cote. 











MAKE SEA SHELL 
JEWELRY AT HOME 





Right on your kitchen table, you can quickly 
learn to make exquisite Sea Shell and Fish Scale 
Jewelry and Novelties. Our beautifully photo- 
graphed home instruction course will show you 
how to make over 138 designs of Earrings, Pins, 
Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Dress Clips, 
Necklaces, Bracelets, Rings, Ash Trays, Candy 
Dishes, Wall Plaques, Candle Sticks, Dolls, Ani- 
mals, Miniatures, etc. 

Explains fully all the special processes of Dye- 
ing, Golding, Pearlizing, Glittering, Luminousing, 
etc. Illustrates more than 90 kinds of Sea Shells, 
Fish Scales and Plastics often used. No tools or 
experience needed. Complete course only $1, post- 
paid. Beginner’s Kit $3 ($4.00 in Canada). Sorry, 
no C.O.D. orders. Our 12-page price list is free. 


ee OF GIFTS 


Box 4550-B3 Coral Gables, Fic. 
“Largest Shellcraft Supply House in U. S.” 





wary of words. In his own show, he 
tries to tie a memory to an incident, 
by recalling some of the headlines of 
the year the song was written or re- 
corded, but he’s always afraid of talk- 
ing too much. 

“People want to hear music,” he 
says. “They don’t want to hear some- 
body gabbing. There’s enough talk on 
the air as it is.” 

Occasionally, of course, there’s a talk- 


















Easy to work... HANDICRAFT METALS 


for beginners or experienced craftsmen 


You can make attractive trays, coasters 
and other metal articles quickly and 


. ALUMINUM AND COPPER CIRCLES. | 


RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
of Aluminum, Brass, Copper 
and Stainless Steel. 


Write for your FREE instruction 
booklet and price list today. 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION, s239 Brown Ave., Dept. PH, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


simply from our 


Stocked in many sizes and gauges. 


BRACELET BLANKS 
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b iter Starr Kissinger, a trout- 
fishing Denver postman, dis- 
covered a post war shortage of fish- 
ing spinners, he decided to make his 
own. 

At first he made spinners just for 
himself, and occasionally a friend. 
Before long, however, the demand 
by friends and acquaintances became 
so great that he was swamped with 
requests. To meet the demand, he 
decided to turn his hobby into a 
part-time business. 

His first move was to get John 
Lewark, another young Denver fish- 
ing enthusiast, to help him. For 
awhile they continued making one 
spinner at a time, but later set up 
a small scale assembly line and 
brought in their families to help 
operate it. 

Now both families gather almost 
every evening in the basement of 
Kissinger’s home to work on the 
spinners. 

“Even the children help,” Kis- 
singer said, as he nodded toward 
Caroline, his 5-year-old daughter. 
She was sitting beneath one of the 
fluorescent lights near the center of 
the basement, busily stringing beads 
on a wire. 

“We wouldn’t dare leave her out,” 
Kissinger added. “She gets such a 
kick out of putting the bright col- 
ored beads on the spinner shafts. 
Of course, she always finds the 
busiest place in the room to do it, 
but no one seems to mind.” 


_—— KISSINGER and Lewark got 
their families to help them, the 
nature of their hobby changed. 
Originally it was the craft nature of 
the work that interested them. But 
now they like to organize and re- 
organize their production line, and 
to experiment with new methods 


and gadgets. 





FAMILY FISHING SPINNER FACTORY 


“It’s like running a factory, only 
on a small scale,” Kissinger said. 

One of their experimental gadgets 
was a machine to polish the spin- 
ners automatically. 

“There it is over in that corner,” 
Kissinger said, pointing to a Rube 
Goldberg affair that consisted of a 
revolving cylinder and seemingly a 
dozen pulleys, set at all angles. 


“The pulleys are to regulate the 
speed of the cylinder,” he explained, 
“so that the shot inside will fall 
from the highest point and polish 
the spinners which are also inside. 
Something doesn’t work right 
though. When we take the spinners 
out, the darn things are scratched 
more than before! 


“Not all of our efforts have been 
so unsuccessful! We have to keep 
pretty much on our toes to supply 
our market. We sell these spinners 
throughout the entire Colorado area 
and a large part of the Great Lakes 
area. Our orders vary from two or 
three to as many as 500 dozen at a 
time.” 

The spinner they sell is called 
the Colorado spinner and is a popu- 
lar type on which all patent rights 
have expired. Kissinger and Lewark 
make thirty-six varieties of this type 
by varying the size and material of 
the spinners. They make them of 
silver, copper and nickel. 

On one occasion, however, Kis- 
singer used another metal. A Pueblo, 
Colorado, man ordered some spin- 
ners and enclosed two gold watch 
covers with which to make them. 

Kissinger and Lewark agree that 
they are having fun running their 
basement factory, but one thing wor- 
ries them—when are they going to 
get time to go fishing? 


Delbert Wright 








ing record on his program, but that’s - 


different. It comes under the heading 
of national memories. Like Will Rogers 
telling you about the traffic accidents 
in New York, and how to settle wars. 
That’s one that Stan treasures person- 
ally, because like many others he figures 
if we had somebody like Will Rogers 
today, especially at the United Nations 
conference table, we'd have a better 
chance of getting this old world straight- 
ened out. 


In the same category of “national 
memories” are records made by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Eddie Guest, 
Knute Rockne and other equally re- 
nowned personages of American life. 

Perhaps you'd enjoy hearing the 
original Dixieland Jazz Band improvise, 
or comparing the voices of today with 
the voices of yesteryear. Al Jolson, Ed- 
die Cantor, Rudy Vallee and James 
Melton, Or Amos and Andy when they 
were Correll and Gosden or “Sam and 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Henry.” 

You'll meet other famous teams from 
yesterday’s show business. Weber and 
Fields, Billy Jones and Ernie Hare, Gal. 
lagher and Shean. They came over the 
old gramophone, and you thought they 
were great! They were. 

Want to hear George Gershwin play- 
ing his “Rhapsody in Blue?” Fred Allen 
playing a saxophone? Noel Coward at 
the piano? Rudolph Friml? There’s a 
memory for you some place in the old 
attic. 

If you're like most of Old Dusty’s 
listeners, you want to hear Maurice 
Gunsky, or Ted Lewis. They’re among 
the top favorites, along with Henry 
Burr. 


NE OF the rarest memories in Old 

Dusty’s collection is the only re. 
cording of a voice that captured the 
heart of our nation, that of Lillian 
Russell, There were about 250 copies 
made of the record back in 1912, a 
song written for her by the director 
of the orchestra of the Weber and 
Fields Music Hall—“Come Down, My 
Evenin’ Star.” 

Memories—and records. Yes, there's 
a difference. Collecting memories is 
more difficult. It takes long hours of 
search through stacks of cracked, 
scratched, broken and battered records, 
in record shops, second-hand stores, 
charity agencies and private collections. 

If Stan Pintarich started figuring 
those hours at common labor cost to- 
day, or figured the amount of milea, 
he’s burned shagging down recor 
there wouldn’t be much profit left. 
Yet, he’s made a living from his pro- 
gram and he’s had a lot of fun chasing 
his hobby. 

There’s that collecting instinct that 
makes the treasure hunt a thrill. The 
chance of finding the memory jos 
treasure. 

Before Old Dusty became known 
around Portland, Stan had to scratch 
bottom to find those oldies. He'd fol- 
low the classified advertisements for 
record collections for sale. Friends 
would tip him off about record sales 
in and around Portland, and he’d spend 
hours thumbing through them for pos- 
sibilities. 

As his program took hold, people 
would call and say, “Look, we have a 
whole stack of old records up in the 
attic. You’re welcome to them if you 
can use them. They’re not doing any- 
body any good up there.” 

Some of these donations were of 
value only in memories, others became 
valuable through the years, because of 
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unpredictable quirks. Like Al Jolson’s 
tremendous comeback. 

Stan searched for five years for that 
Will Rogers record. There weren't 
many made; in fact, some Bh psp aren't 
aware that Rogers recorded at all. One 
day Stan happened to mention it to a 
friend, and relates the outcome this 
way: “The guy walked in the next 
room, came back with two of them, 
and said, “Why didn’t you say you 
wanted Will Rogers?’” 

Sometimes people have been too 
helpful. A garbage collector called Old 
Dusty one day and excitedly recounted 
the “find” he'd made on somebody’s 
back porch—a whole bunch of beaten 
up records he was sure would be just 
the thing for Old Dusty’s show, The 
long trip out to the garbage man’s home 
revealed that the “loot” was the same 
discarded the day before by one, Stan 
Pintarich. 


_ THE beginning, Stan has used 
the name “Old Dusty” on the air, 
and “Stan Pintarich” doesn’t register 
with most people. In fact, Old Dusty 
listeners have met him and queried, 
“Haven't I met you someplace before?” 
The only reason they think they know 
him is because they’ve heard his voice. 

Old Dusty’s character is so well- 
established that people meeting Stan 
Pintarich can’t believe it’s one and the 
same person. He doesn’t look as if he 
buried himself in an attic, and there 
are no cobwebs in his thinning hair. 
sg looks like the capable salesman 
e is. 

In the seven years he has been col- 
lecting your memories, Stan has been 
on the air most of the time, and for 
two of those years made radio a full- 
time career, with a shift as announcer 
besides his appearances as Old Dusty. 

Recently he went back to selling, 
this time real estate, thus keeping his 
tadio program in the profitable hobby 
class, which is much more to his liking. 

Last fall the show started on KVAN, 
in Vancouver, Washington, which pro- 
vides an appropriate setting for Old 
Dusty, being the oldest city in the 
Northwest. KVAN covers a wide area 
in Washington, as well as the neigh- 
boring territory of Portland, Oregon, 
just across the Columbia River. 


AT’ PRESENT, Old Dusty does six one- 
hour live shows a week, at a sus- 
taining rate of $10 an hour, and three 
fifteen-minute periods are bought and 
paid for by a local electric appliance 
dealer at a slightly upped charge. 
There are also 100 half-hour tran- 
xtibed shows traveling around, being 


heard in small Oregon and Washington 
towns, and made available at little more 
than cost. 

No, Stan Pintarich isn’t making a 
fortune, not in tangible wealth. It’s in 
the profit of good will that Stan’s reap- 
ing his reward. The dearest payment is 
the loyalty of the friends he makes. 

One night he received a long-dis- 
tance call from Richfield, Washington, 
in KVAN’s wave length. A father 
thanked him for the enjoyment he and 
his family, especially his shut-in son, 
received from the program. “You 
know,” he remarked, “every night you 
can walk down any street in this town, 
and see a light in every window, and 
hear your voice on every radio.” 

When you know you have a whole 
town for a friend, it’s worth more 
than money! And if you are in the 
business of selling homes, it’s nice to 
know that your prospects have confi- 
dence in you. “When you find us a 
home,” they tell Stan, “you can bet 
your bottom dollar the door will al- 
ways be open to you!” 


R“” YOU know, has an uncanny 
way of revealing character, and 
everyone who listens to Old Dusty on 
the air says, “He sounds like such a 
nice guy,” which is exactly what he is. 
Take the way he goes all out for the 
March of Dimes each year. It’s the 
only time he gets down and begs on 
his knees to his audience, and he thinks 
it’s worthwhile because of the kids. “Ten 
cents a memory,” he demands. “Send 
in your dime for that special memory, 
or as much as your heart and your 
pocketbook can stand. A dime a mem- 
ory—so that some kid can dance.” 


That’s all. There’s no publicity, no 
accounting of names on the air, or 
special mention to donors. In fact, every 
year one little lady has called at the 
station where Stan happened to be 
at the time, with her donation in cash, 
and wouldn’t even tell im her name. 
That’s the way the folks are in the 
old attic, proving Stan’s contention 
that “people who treasure their mem- 
ories are darned nice people.” 

They like to kid him along, though! 
When he can’t fulfill a request sent 
in with a dime, he drops a dime in 
the milk bottle, and you can be sure 
there are some unusual requests. 

Stan did pretty well this year, in spite 
of their heckling. He took in over $500 
for the campaign, while he anted only 
about $8.50. 


i BACK to the day when he 
found a few memories on the junk- 
(Continued on Page 61) 
























LET’S WHITTLE 


by Leroy Pynn, Jr. 


Projects you'll love . . . and you'll 
love doing! Animals . . . birds... 
shoeshine boy . . . circus ringmaster 


. and many more. . 

This new book will tell you all 
you need to know about this excit- 
ing craft. It shows all details in 200 
fine drawings and _ photographs. 
Covers such important items as the 
direction of grain, starting points, 
various views as work progresses, 
patterns, color and finish plans, and 
finished projects. 

Don’t delay . . . order yours to- 
day . . . only $2.50. 


CREATIVE CERAMICS Lester $3.75 
GEM CUTTING Wiiiems 3.50 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
1308B Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Ill. 











MAKE ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS | 


Jewelry, Beaded Bags, Bead and Se- 
quin Novelties, Hats. 


SEND FOR THESE PATTERN BOOKS TODAY 
Crepe Paper Pattern Book.............. 75¢ 
Wood Fibre Flower Pattern Book....75c 
Chenille Flower & Novelty Pattern 
Book 50c 
Beaded Bag and Accessories Book....25¢ 
Catalog of all Materials 25¢ 


Los Angeles customers visit studio at 
219 West 7th St. 

















FLOWER MATERIALS CO., INC. 
218-3 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, it 
$25 to $50 week 

Sideline @ Spare Time 

Send dime today to cover mailing costs of catalog. 
$1 for your spot cash commission: Sell 

New, improved Solid Brass Name Plates for front 
doors. Genuine engraved, brilliant black lettering. New 
process . . . keeps bright without polishing. Easy 
$2.98 sale gives you $1 at once. We deliver, Make 
$50 extra next week. Write now fer free sample. 


NATIONAL ENGRAVING % 
214-HH Summer St. Boston 10, Mass. 
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Since one of the main purposes of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is to help hobbyists the world 
over become better acquainted, this column has 
— established by reader demand to further 

a 

If nreeoa would like to correspond with other 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


eh HS 
te Hobby Club House 


name listed, along with 50 cents for each inser- 
tion. All listings will be subject to publisher's 
approval. 

For your convenience, you may send $5.00 
a—" consecutive insertions, thus saving 


hobbyists enjoying the same spare-time activ- 
ity as your own, or would like information on 
any particular hobby from a more experienced 
hobbyist, you will want your name listed here. 

Just send us your name and address, and 
the heading under which you would like your 











BASEBALL 


CROCHETING 


JEWELRY 





Virginia Boyle, 4715 Jarboe, Kansas City 


2, Mo. 





CANARIES 





Lillian M. Otersen, 16 Grove Place, West 
Haven 16, Conn 


Ruth Langenbacher, Monona, Iowa. 





Rika Brown, 1028 Elm, Sidney, Nebr. 





Mrs. Ora Granter, 2618 West St., Oak- 


land 12, Calif. 





Mrs. Grace Billingsley, 606 N. Wooster 
Ave., Dover, Ohio. 





CHINCHILLAS 





PILLOW CASES—Mrs. E. L. Witka, 151 
K. St., Rock Springs, Wyo. 





Willis D. Parker, Bay Farms, P. O. Box 59, 
Hayward, 4 


ig SPREADS-—Susan Rhodes, Spokane, 
oy 











COLLECTIONS 





SMALL TOWN NEWSPAPERS & TELE- 
PHONE DIRECTORIES — Mrs. M. H. 
“tn.” 425 Walnut Court, Jackson- 
ville ; 





Mrs. Josephine Solomon, 5385 Wentworth 
Avenue, Oakland 1, Calif. 





PITCHERS—Mrs. Ira J. Detwiler, New 
Enterprise, Pa. 


HANDKERCHIEFS — Harriotte E. Stone, 
403 South Alhambra Avenue, Monterey 
Park, Calif. 








CONTESTS 


FELTCRAFT 


SHELL—Miss Corinne Brickner, 81 Melissa 
St., Tiffin 6, Ohio. 





MARIONETTES 





Caroline Prinslow, Route 1, Box 152-A, 
Port Washington, Wis. 





MIMEOGRAPHING 





Willard J. Mackie, 81 Marion Gardens, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 





NEEDLECRAFT 





Mrs. Arthur Boettcher, 15 Court St., St. 
Joseph, Mich. 





Judee Gaidos, 1710% 10th St., Berkeley 2, 


lif. 








POST CARDS 





FIGURINES 


AMERICAN DRESDEN ART — Donna 
Clemens, 326 20th St. N. W., Cedar Rapids, 


Towa. 








HANDCRAFT 





paves Collins, P. O. Box 1806, Fort Myers, 
a. 





STAMPS 


———e 


Shirley Carpenter, 3714 Askew, Kansas 
City 3, Mo. 








Virginia Boyle, 4715 Jarboe, Kansas City 


2, Mo. 





WEAVING 








JEWELRY 


RUG-—Mrs. Grace Ober, 26-49 92nd St. 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 





Miss Claire C. Trudeau, 2204 Gen Taylor 
St., New Orleans 15, La. 


COSTUME-J. D. Nelson, 314 East Main 
St., Centreville, Mich. 


WRITING 





Mr. Austin Brinker, 829 4th. St., Marietta, 
Ohio. 


SHELL—Miss Lillian A. Moltros, 336 N. 
Central Ave., Chicago 44, IIl. 


a M. Schopp, Box 161, Pequannock, 
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Hobby Huddle 


( Coustaned from Page 9) 


out their own products on Whitehead’s 
machines and with his tools—at a price, 
of course. Irene Corpe tells the story 
of the Whitehead enterprise next 
month. 

Deep in the Ozark mountains of 
Missouri, twenty-five miles from a rail- 
road, Mae Dees has built a business in 
miniatures made from nuts that brings 
her as large an income as she made 
teaching school. Out of her years of 
experience she has formulated a dozen 
rules for sales promotion that are worth 
the attention of any hobbyist with am- 
bitions to profit from his hobby. Mrs. 
Dees includes her “daily dozen” rules 
in her article in our September issue, 
which will include dozens of other 
ideas, articles and departments, all de- 
signed to give you a good start on a 
busy fall hobby season. 


Pann. 0 Sarg 





You Si 











Until further notice, PROFITABLE 


HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
published in this department. 


Sirs: 

For the past five years I have been 
fruitlessly searching for a soul-satisfying 
hobby. Since discovering your maga- 
zine, my hopes have been raised because 
I sense a very kind and understanding 
feeling both in your staff and your 
readers. 

I wonder whether any of your read- 
ers can suggest a particular hobby built 
around my love for painting (I have 
worked’ in tempera, textile colors and 
oils). Something that will fill my day 
and prove intensely vital and interest- 
ing as well as eventually profitable. 

I would be eternally grateful for any 
suggestions. 


Mrs. Raymond D. Rowland, 
Crocker House, 
New London, Connecticut 
Sirs: 
I don’t like your expert's opinion at 


all about having articles on the hob- 
bies of famous people, whether the hob- 
bies are any good or not. There are 
Magazines that cater to just such as 
that, but give the beginner or little 


fellow a chance. Personally I like such 
articles as, “Pecans, Pigs and Profits,” 
(April, 1948) and “Pin Cushions Yield 
Pin Money,” (March, 1948) etc., bet- 
ter than all the articles about hobbies 
of famous people I have ever read. 
Give us many more like them. Also 


there is a great need for such articles | 


as “Selling Other People’s Hobby Prod- 
ucts” (January, 1948). 
Mrs. Pearl Beadler, 
Ellery, Illinois 


Sirs: 

In your April “Hobby Huddle” you 
asked for comments about the desira- 
bility of running one story a month 
about hobbies of the famous. 

I like the idea. All of us like to identi- 
fy ourselves with qualities, character- 
istics, accomplishments and even tem- 
peraments of the great or well-known 
persons. It is a compliment to our ego 
and is certainly worth a try. 


I do have a suggestion, however, and 
that is that you have either a staff 
writer, a free lancer or the person him- 
self write the story. Too many publicity 
agents have a way of inventing hobbies 
for their clients simply for publicity 
purposes. For about five years I had a 
hobby of interviewing famous personali- 
ties and I was frequently astounded to 
learn that a movie star, for example, 
was completely unaware of some of 
the hobbies attributed to her. 

Most of us have one-statement ideas 
of what a famous person’s hobby might 
be and it would be interesting to learn 
the details. 

I do not think your magazine has 
lacked anything because it did not fea- 
ture these hobbies of the famous—ex- 
cept I believe in paragraph form—but 
it would be just another surprise ad- 

(Continued on Page 63) 








Spinning Records 
and Memories 
(Continued from Page 59) 


heap, Stan Pintarich feels that his hob- 
by turned out to be a profitable one. 
He wouldn't part with his memory- 
collection for anything less than a mil- 
lion dollars, even though it has cost 
him a million heartaches and head- 
aches. He'll keep on playing his 
records as long as he has an audience 
that treasures its memories. 

You can see that memory-collecting 
isn’t as strange a hobby as it seems at 
first glance. Everyone collects a few 
memories, and if you want to capture 
them on wax, you can start in on a 
small scale, for your own or your fam- 





nd nly $1.00, postop is pod 
Send only $1.00, is 
ore tion Guoron or money, 
Order Now From Dept.. 521-PH 
POST OFFICE BOX l129 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF 





How To Make 


Liquid Marble 





And BIG PROFITS In Your Own Business 
Amazing Liquid Synthetic Marble can be made 
at home without machinery. Needs no heat or 
pressure. Can be poured into molds for casting 
expensive novelties. Liquid Synthetic Marble can 
be made in any color. It is even more beautiful 
than genuine marble because of its highly glazed 
finish. Costs far less. FLEXIBLE MOLDS: 
Make your own Flexible Molds. Cast novelties, 
statuary, desk sets, book-ends, etc., out of 
Liquid Marble, plaster and many other molding 
compositions. A large sized mold costs but a 
few cents. Hundreds of casts can be taken from 
a single mold. UNLIMITED MARKET: You 
will find steady year-round demand in your 
own community. No selling problem. We supply 
names of buyers for your finished products. Let 
BING PRODUCTS show you how to start with 
a small investment and build a permanent, in- 
dependent, profitable business! Write now for 
FREE CATALOG! 


BING PRODUCTS: Dept. PH-8A 


88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 








COSTUME JEWELRY SUPPLIES 
$$ $ © RHINESTONES 
EEN MONEY nt 10c 7a, © MOONSTONES 


R. MYLES-HERBER 
1360-E Hicks St. New York 67, N. Y. 














ily’s. personal enjoyment. Every once 
in a while, a record shop will put its 
“old dusties” on sale for two bits or 
so, and there are always the second- 
hand stores where you can pick them 
up for as little as ten cents. 


Then, as the stacks grow, perhaps 
you can wheedle your local station into 
letting you have some free air time. 
But here a note of warning from Stan 
Pintarich creeps in. “You may reach 
the point where you wonder if burn- 
ing the midnight oil, as well as your 
car’s, is worth it!” 

But, like Stan Pintarich, you'll prob- 
ably meet someone on the street who'll 
exclaim, “Gee, that was a good show 
last night! We have so much fun at 
our house listening to your program!” 

That will be a darned nice memory 
for you to tuck away—and you'll prob- 
ably become a confirmed “Old Dusty.” 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Hing yp wid. HOBBY PRODUCT 


In communicating with companies whose products are described in this department, 


please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 











Collet Chuck 


Precision Steel Chuck 


HE NEW Martin collet chuck is a 
precision tool made from steel. It 
rovides collets which are slotted at 
th ends allowing equal collapse and 
gripping power throughout its length. 


The construction of the chuck pro- 
vides a viselike grip which eliminates 
all twist or distortion of the collets. It 
accomplishes this viselike grip without 
any longitudinal play or movement, 
enabling accurate alignment of tools 
with the work. 

The Martin collet chuck is ideal for 
pattern shops, tool rooms, school and 
home work shops—anywhere that 
round work must be chucked. 

Safety is of major importance in any 
shop. This chuck has been designed for 
extremely safe operation. There are no 
projections to catch or injure tools or 
fingers. Turning may progress right 
up to the very collets without the least 
sacrifice of safety. Both experienced 
and inexperienced operators may use 
this chuck without danger. 

The Martin collet chuck will not 
mar your work. There are no rough 
projections for gripping. The collets 
provide an even, form fitting, viselike 
grip with a simple twist of the chuck 
sleeve. 

The chucks are available in two 
spindle sizes: 


No. 201—1 inch arbor 
threads per inch. 

No. 202—1%4 inch arbor hole—8 
threads per inch. 

Additional sizes, within the limits 
of the stock, will be supplied at an 
additional cost of ten percent. 


hole—8 


The chuck with its three double-end 
collets, can accommodate seven sizes 
of round stock. By utilizing the ful 
two-inch capacity of the chuck withou 
collets, two-inch work can be chucked. 
The smallest collet will take 4 and 
¥g-inch stock; the second size will take 
34, and l-inch stock; and the third 
collet will take 114 and 134-inch stock 

The chucks are supplied with three, 
double-end collets. The steel chuck sells 
for $18.95 each. A less expensive alloy 
chuck, for home workshop use, sells 
for $11.95 each. For additional infor- 
mation write H. F. Martin, 548 W. 
Rock Place, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin, 


Inexpensive Paint Sprayer 


H™ Is a complete paint spraying 
outfit for less than the price o 


a good brush! Speedy Jr. does a pro 
fessional paint spraying job with ait 
supplied by any auto, truck or tractor 
motor. Installs as quickly as changing 
a spark plug. Has dozens of handy uses 
for home owners, car owners, crafts 
men and farmers. Sprays paint, enamel, 





Paint Sprayer 
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lacquer, and varnish, as well as spray- 
ing insecticides, D. D. T. and 2-4-D in 
house or garden. Factory-finishes furni- 
ture, toys, handcraft, car bodies three 
to seven times faster than brushing. 
Also makes an ideal emergency tire- 
inflator—especially for large tires on 
trucks and tractors. Comes with sturdy, 
plastic spray gun, 6-ounce cup, pump, 
spark plug adapters, tire adapters and 
instruction manual. Complete kit only 
$4.85 at hardware, auto accessory and 
department stores. Made by W. R. 
Brown Corporation, 5720 W. Armitage 
Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 


Kit of Assorted Fasteners 


OW MANY times have you looked 

for a screw to hold that chair to- 
gether or for a nut missing from that 
bicycle or bolt for that trailer—and not 
been able to find what you need? There 
is a new line of assortments on the 
market that gives you everything you 
might need in miscellaneous fasteners. 
If Junior needs small screws for his 
construction toys or Dad needs some 
lockwashers for the lawn mower, you 





Fastener Kit 


can have just what you want by pick- 
ing out any one of twenty different 
Skru-Kits. Each assortment contains a 
generous quantity of one type of 
fastener in a carefully selected variety 
of sizes and styles. 

Among the many varieties you will 
find small steel nuts, small brass wood 


-Bscrews, wing nuts, large steel wood 


screws, cotter pins, phillips head screws, 
these assortments, 
invaluable whether you are looking for 
a little screw to fix your sewing 


| machine, electric train, or to hold down 


that model jet engine. Skru-Kits are 
made by Stronghold Screw Products, 
Inc. Chicago, Illinois, and are sold 
—— leading hardware stores every- 
where. 


Hobby Huddle 
(Continued trom Page 61) 


dition to your already excellent and 
much needed publication. 
Lillian Stemp, 
Whiting, Indiana 


Sirs: 

Never before have I written to an 
editor to express my appreciation for 
his magazine, nor to the subject of an 
article. But now I must do both—en- 
closed is a letter which I hope you will 
please forward to Dr. Wells Baade, the 
New York dentist (“Collecting Stamps 
—and Friends”; May, 1948). I have 
been waiting and hoping for an article 
about foreign correspondence, but did 
not expect such a fine one. Many 
thanks to PROFITABLE HOBBIES for 
printing it. 

I am a housewife with: two small 
boys and very little spare time. But 
since reading PROFITABLE HOBBIES for 
the past several months, I find myself 





a 
PWS 
NEW, velvety-textured Rayon fluff velour on any surface! 


Lamp shades, banners, pictures, statuettes, radios, vases, 
dash boards, jackets, hats, albums, ete. Makes delightful 





PROFESSIONAL veLveTy ae 
TING IDEA 


stencil designs. A wonderful value—you can make real 
money! Easy! Complete kit with new, high-velocity, all 
metal Spray Gun. Gives any surface a lovely coat of 
soft, glowing color! Everything you need included in kit. 
Applies rich, lustrous colors to lamp bases, wastebaskets, 
desk pads, book ends, card tables, greeting cards, coasters, 
silver chests, etc. Decorate your home—m 
realistic grass! Renews cracked and scratched surfaces— 
no sanding or rubbing——covers quickly and easily. Amaze 
your friends! Get this new decorating kit TODAY. Easy 
directions included. SEND NOW, $7.95 with order, and 
we mail kit postage paid. You risk nothing. isfaction 
Guaranteed or your money back. WRITE TODAY! De- 
partment 10 PH. 


BOND-CRAFT 
P. O. BOX 1129, SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 





renewing hobbies I had during school 
days, and even adding a couple of new 
ones. 

This past winter I knitted and sold 
more than a dozen pairs of mittens, and 
used the profits to send food to a 
mother of small children in Europe; I 
have corresponded with her since high 
school days, but have never met her 

(Continued on Page 64) 





O’ ALL my many craft hobbies, I 
enjoy working with plastics 
the most. I have found my pinched 
plastic plates particularly satisfactory 
because they are so simple to make; 
they require no tools; they are un- 
usually smart and modern; they are 
very useful, and they are easily sold 
at a substantial profit. 

I use sheets of plexiglas one-six- 
teenth of an inch thick, cut square 
or oblong, depending on the size 
and shape of the objects I wish to 
create. I have nothing to do but heat 
and shape the plexiglas when I buy 
ready-cut pieces from my local craft 
store. 

I make nut dishes, candy dishes, 
pickle dishes, jelly dishes, cigarette 
trays and pin trays out of small 
pieces—about six inches square. 

I make oblong pieces, about eight 
inches by fourteen inches, into shal- 
low trays which are smart for vanity 
trays, letter holders, cookie dishes, 
celery trays, bread trays, etc. 

When I make flower bowls, fish 
bowls or fruit bowls I make them 
deep enough to hold water. These 

e smart, modern center pieces, 
especially when flanked by plastic 
candle holders. 


WORK inethe kitchen while I am 
doing my cooking. I heat my 





PINCHED PLASTIC PLATES 


oven to about 240 degrees. I put one 
piece of plastic into the oven at a 
time. I leave it in until it becomes 
pliable enough to shape. I wear can- 
vas gloves, because the plastic is too 
hot to hold with bare hands. I take 
the plastic out, pinch two corners 
at a time, and let it set a little. Then 
I take the other two and hold them 
a little while. Then I take the first 
two and squeeze them a little more, 
and then the next two. I work fast 
because the plastic cools fast. When 
I have the shape I want, I dip the 
object into cold water and that sets 
the shape. If I am not pleased with 
it, I start all over again, by placing 
it in the oven, waiting until it un- 
curls and flattens out again and is 
pliable enough to work. 

Just like working with clay, work- 
ing with plastic takes a little prac- 
tice. You will feel a little clumsy 
because you will be wearing gloves, 
but after a few trials you will find 
it very easy. Of course, there is 
nothing to it, if you can get some- 
one else to do two corners while 
you do the other two. 

I get 75 cents for the smaller re- 
ceptacles, and up to $3.50 for the 
largest ones. My most popular size 
is eight inches by ten inches, and 
that sells for about $2. 

Anne Kovach 











World's Most Popular Hobby 


Travel the world in your own home through 
the views of pictorial post cards. The 
National Post Card Club offers its members 
a complete post card collectors service. 
Any view post card from any city, town or 
village in the United States or the history 
of any building, monument, bridge or 
other view on any U. S. printed post card 
sent to members at below cost involved. 
Many other outstanding benefits and privi- 
leges offered members. This service club 
offers a yearly membership card, view 
cards from all parts of the United States, 
a set of view cards from this famous air 
city including the Wright Brothers card 
showing their first airplane, the Kitty 
Hawk and inset pictures of both Orville 
and Wilbur Wright, the inventors of the 
airplane. A roster of other members and 
showing clubs code signs, all for $1.00. 
Know the history of the cards in your col- 
lection and obtain the cards you prefer 
from any place in the U.S.A. Join today 
‘and enjoy this. interesting and educational 
hobby for both young and old. 


National Post Card Club 
4234 Farnham Ave 
Dayton 10, Ohio, U.S.A 
Please Mention This Magazine 





LOCKSMITHING & KEY MAKING 
COMPLETE UP-TO-DATE COURSE 
ick locks, decode, mak 


ci P Full price 

postage. Address Below. 

WATCH AND CLOCK REPAIRING 

Fs a ee eee 
pare fi ture y security— 

and get = good feb Now, A fascinating. h self. 

instruction training in A 

clocks. Special section on : 

growing field. Complete, $4.95 post ; 

Waoasn Ave., Dept. H-76, Chicago 5, Ill. 











HIGH PRESSURE HYDRAULIC PUMP 


FOR HOME, SHOP AND FARM USE 
Genuine Vickers constant displace- 
ment high pressure pump. Use it for 
any type of liquid pumping job. Will 
pump 400 gal. per hour at 3750 
R.P.M. Precision piston type design 
provides 1000 Ibs. per square inch 
pressure. Self-priming. Standard 
thread 3% inch intake and discharge 
ports. With 5 inch splined shaft— 
just add pulley and power and you’re 
ready to go. 
oD HAS HUNDREDS OF USES 
These pumps are brand new. Orig- 
inal acquisition cost approx. $100.00. 
Can also be used as hydraulic motor; 
for rams, opening doors, hydraulic 
lifts, etc.—also for any liquid trans- 
porting job. War surplus, 
but brand new. Shp. wet. 
7 bs. Send check or $9. 5 
money order. Satisfaction Y 
guaranteed. Postpaid, only 
Dept. H-8 
ouston, Texas 


EST AERO SUPPLY, 
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Hobby Huddle 
(Continued from Page 63) 

personally. I wonder if you realize how 
much a hobby like this can mean to a 
housewife who must stay home most of 
the time, and with a monotonous rou- 
tine that carries through even the week- 
ends. I already have four pair of mittens 
ready for next winter, and orders for 
more. 

I thank you very much for renewing 
my interest in hobbies, but also blame 
you for a frequently untidy house! 

Mrs. Dale S. Ross, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sirs: 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES is more than 
my fondest hopes desired, for it not 


only offers genuinely interesting hob- 
bies—not some we might be only_half- 
interested in—but affords us, -as well, 
the opportunity of supplementing a 
not-too-adequate monthly income. 
The enthusiasm in our house is sky- 
high over our new find, and we rushed 
right out to buy yarn to try some of 
Mrs. Pederson’s kittens (“Yarn Plus In- 
genuity Equals Kittens”; May, 1948). 
You can bet we are looking forward 
to receiving the three back issues for 
subscribing for a full year. But, believe 
me, you wouldn’t have had to coax us. 
Mrs. Nola Barker, 
Lehi, Utah 


Along the Hobby Book Shelf 


(Continued from Page 10) 


stituent part in the formation of their 
culture on a grand scale. 


CCORDING TO the author, the art of 

Chinese paper-folding is the most 
inexpensive, useful, and interesting of 
crafts, It affords endless hours of con- 
structive fun for children. Adults will 
énjoy it as a novel method of making 
party favors and other attractive decora- 
tions. Persons recuperating from illness, 
confined to house or hospital, and at- 
tempting to regain dexterity in the use 
of their hands will find it a valuable 
therapy and an excellent means of re- 
laxation. 

The table of contents of the book is 
conveniently arranged, not chronologi- 
cally, but under four headings: Party 
Novelties, Miniatures, Handy to Know, 
and Fun to Know. Arrangement of 


paper-made objects in the book itself 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Answers to Crossword 
Puzzle on Page 49 








proceeds from those easiest to make to 
those requiring more skill. There are 
a variety of articles, a few of which are 
miniature furniture for a doll’s house, 
flowered candy boxes, glass coasters, 
eye-catching party hats and numerous 
other attractive party favors, Christmas 
tree ornaments, fanciful bookmarks, 
Easter rabbits and many other toys 
which children will delight in making 
for their own play, and which adults 
will find equally fascinating. All can be 
made without the use of scissors of 
paste. Directions are simple, clear and 
illustrated by easy to follow, step-by- 
step diagrams. 





Answers to Quiz on Page 51 


There are 31 squares and 124 ti- 
angles in the figure. 


























“You need a hobby to relax—”’ 


























NorHING in your hands! Nothing up your 
sleeves! But look... 


... out of your present income grows a wonder- 
ful future. There’s a home in the country, 
college for your children, travel and fun 
for the whole family, even a comfortable 
retirement income for yourself. 

And this is no trick, no illusion. Jt really can 

happen! It is happening right now for millions 

of wise Americans who are buying U. S. 

Savings Bonds automatically on the Payroll 

Savings Plan. 

Here’s how the magic works. All you do is 
sign up for the Payroll Plan. Then regularly, 
automatically, part of everything you earn is 
used to purchase Savings Bonds. 

And magically, week after week, these auto- 
matic savings pile up the money you'll need to 
pay for the future you want! 

Don’t forget that every dollar you put into 
Savings Bonds is a “money-making dollar” — 


that $75 Bond you buy today will be worth 
$100 in just 10 years. And these Bonds play a 
big part in helping keep our country finan- 
cially sound and strong, too. 


They’re always available at any bank or 
post office. But the surest way—the easiest 
way—to build financial security for your future 
is to buy them automatically on the Payroll 
Plan. 


If you’re not on a payroll, and have a check- 
ing account, you can still enjoy the magic of 
automatic saving with the Bond-A-Month 
Plan. Ask about it at your bank. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 1S SURE SAVING —U.S. SAVINGS BONOS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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.and hundreds of other things that lend themselves 
‘to this intriguing new type of decoration. 


# thrilled with your PAINT-TEX kit at the bargain price 





who uses the specially designed PAINT-TEX kit. 
With it you can apply wonderful, glamorous designs 
to wearing apparel, curtains, lunch cloths, napkins 


Each kit contains four jars of color (red, green, 
blue and yellow) two jars of extender, six sheets of 
stencil paper, one stencil brush, one free-hand brush, 
one stencil knife and more than 60 lovely designs 
with complete directions. 

IN ADDITION, THE PAINT-TEX kit includes a 
large piece of art cloth on which are stamped one 
complete chair set, one three-piece vanity and fous 
clever coasters. 

Whether you're experienced, or have never tried 
this entrancing new handcraft medium, you'll be 


of $2.50. Order Paint-Tex Kit No. PH350. 


MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC. 
24th & Burlington Kansas City 16, Mo. 








